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PREFACE. 



The following, wliich forms the preface to the Histovy of { 
North America, will explain the pnrpose of thLg volume, and > 
constitute a proper introduction to the same : — 

" The author of this little book has been rcqaeated ti 
prepare a series of Histories, of sueh simplicity in style and J 
arrangement, as to make them suitable books for begiitne 
The present volume has been written in compliance with J 

is request, and with the hope of rendering it proper a> 
introdaction to the study of hiEtorj, especially in our ci 
on schools. 

" Notwithstanding the numerous books npon thia subject, J 
it is still matter of tSct that Ibouaands of schools in 
country have not yet Introduced the study of history ; and J 

reason assigned is, that no suitable book is found, to bi 
put into the hands of young pupils— those who have every 
thing upon the subject of history yet to learn. 
" This volume is prepared in view of this state of things, i 
: and it is hoped it may attain ihe object at which it ai 
designed to be the first of a series ; the whole to fi 
a simple outline of general Usfory. The succeeding 

:s will emhrace South America, Europe, Asia, and i 

This series is now complete, and forms an outline of 1 
: Universal History, m five volumes, illustrated by engiavlngs \ 
and maps, and rendered attractive as far as possible, by in 
troducing the more agreeable as well as instructive portion 
of history, such as the progress of society, the manners am 
customs of different ages and countries, and the lives of em 
ineftt characters— all tending to unfold the designs of Provi 
; dence in the shaping of hmnan history. 
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PUIMAKY HISTORY 
ASIA. 




INTEODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I, 

PRESENT STATE OF ASIA, 

1. Asia is on niaiw accoimts a most interesting quar- 
ter of the globe. Here Adam and Eve were creaied; 
here was the first human family ; here were the first 
flns ; and here history itself ci 
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i. History is a record of past events. Chronology I 
I record of dates, showing when events hapj 
[ Geograjihy is a description of the earth and the v 
\ countries upon it. History, therefore, includes chroiiolo- 
J SSi **• show when events took place, and geography, to \ 
\ show where they took place. 
\ 'i. In the following history, we shall first give 8 

> sketch of Asia as it now is. showing its mountains and S 
S rivers, its climate, animals and vegetable products. ? 
\ We shall tlien speak of the various races of men which ) 

' ■ ibit it, and the nations into which it is now divided. 
_. It must be remembered that Asia lies to the east 
J of America, nearly five fhor^and miles. The shortest J 
J way of getting to it, is to cro^ the Atlantic and enter J 
t the Mediterranean Sea. At the eastern end of this it 
{ Palestine, where the ancient Jews lived. This it 
\ exactly east of the United States. A person may go j 

to Palestine in about forty or fifty days. j 

5. An American will find Asia very different from j 
his own country. The people are all of very dark com- J 

\ plexions, and many nations are nearly black. There J 
J are no rail-roads, no steamboats ; instead of churches, ^ 
V there are mosques, pagodas and temples, where there \ 
are strange religious rites. 

6. If we except a tew English colonies, there are 

> great manuiacturing establishments, no good roads, 
stage-coaches, no mails, no chaises or carriages, ft 
schools, no bibles, no improvements. Everything 1 
seems to be in a elate of decay. Many places are cov- j 

\ ered over with the ruins of ancient cities. The great j 
' the people are poor. Many countries once \ 
\ populous, are now desolate, and many once rich, are j 
low reduced to a state of poverty. 

7. In many parts, the people wander from place t 
" ittle, norse! ' > --3 v- 



place, with d 






I of houses. In s 



i, horses and camels, and hve 5 



i hlBlory include 1 ',.. _. „ 

> is Asia') What is the slionest way 10 get iherel Where is 

t Palestine'? How long will it lake a person to go to Paleatinet J 
i B. What will an American find in Asiaf 6. What of churches, ; 
I roads, &*.■! 7. Of the people in many c( 

> (heir mode of living^ 
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i pie sulmiat mostly by robbery and plunder. In many i 
parts, camels are used instead of horses, and elephants J 
ire made to carry bvirdens and draw loads. 

8. There are, however, in Asia, many large citieB ; in 
1 many parte Uie land is very finely cultivated ; in some 

> counttiea, there are ingenioua and useful manufactures ; 

> acd there are also many valuable producla, such aa 

J gems, gold, silver, mdigo, silka, tea, coffee, and delicious j 

9. Asia abounds in places of historical interest. Here ! 
re most of the places mentioned in the Bible. Here is 

i Jerusalem, now greatly reduced; and here are the 
i places where Babylon and Nineveh stood. Here ia 
[ Mount Sinai, and Mount Lebanon, and Calvary. Here j 
ire the rivers Jordan, and Euphrates and Gangea. Here J 
_5 Bethlehem, the bivth-ylace of Jesus ; and here i 
\ Mount Nebo, the tomb or Moses. 



CHAPTER ri. 

DESCRIPTION OF ASIA. 



1. Asia ia tlie largest division of" the old world. Its 

I boundaries are chiefly ibrmed by oceans, though it is 

J united by land to Europe and Africa. On the north, : 
J ite shores are washed by the Arctic or Frozen Ocean, 

i which, during a great portion of the year, is covered 5 

i with ice. On the east, the Pacific Ocean separates it > 

I from America. On the south lies the Indian Ocean. J 

J On the west the Red Sea and the narrow Isthmus of 1 

i divide it from Africa; while the Mediterranean j 

J and Black Seas and Europe, fonn the remainder of its j 

> western boundary. ! 

J 3. In general terms, Asia may be described as 6,000 i 

i miles in length, from east to west, and 4,500 in breadth, j 

I from north to south. IIS area is computed at 16.000,000 j 
.are miles. 

. What of cities in Asia 7 Manufactures'! Products 
{ 9. Whatofplacesofhisloricalinterestl 

a 11,— Questions.— 1. Describe Asia, ita bouodarli 
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3. Thia portion of the Eastern Conliiient contains the : 

J loftiest mountains in the world. Indeed, the leading 

i iealures of the physical geography of Asia seem to be ; 

5 formed on a scale of peculkir grandeur — its mountt 

M table land^, il!= plama its deserts and its rivers. The - 

lost stnkmg obieit of thiocoimtrj, is a chain of mi 

> tarns, which under \anous names, but with little in 
S ruption, crosses the whole ujntinent from the Mediter- 
i ranean to the Pacifli, The more remarkable portions 

i of this range are the Taurus, the Caucasus and the i 
J Himmaleh mountauis The latter exhibit the highest ', 

> points of (he known woiJd, exceedmg 28,000 feet. 



s 




4. Tlie Lril } iin of mountains forms the boundary 
t between Asia and 'Europe. The Kuen-lan or Mooz ■ 
J Tag, the Thian-chan and the Altaian mountains stretch 

St and west through the central part of the continent, . 

d support a great extent of fable-land. The chain 
i of the Ghauis extends south only through Hindostan. 

1 Asia contains a greater mass of elevated table-land 

in any other portion of the globe. These regions ar 



!. lis II 



4. The Ural, Kuen-lun, &c S. Describe '■ 
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i the central part of the continent, and are called steppes. 
J Many portions are mere deserts, but others are covered 

> with rich pastures and tenanted by numerous wander- 
\ iag races of people, at once pEistoral and warlike, whose 
J victorioua bands have often overrun and subjugated the 
J empires of the South. 

> 6. But the .most singular feature in the Ibrm. of the 
i Asiatic continent is the aepression of a considerable por- 
l lion of it below the level of the ocean. The lowest 

i part of this great basin is occupied by the Caspian Sea ■ 
{ and the Sea of Aral. The surface of the former is 
\ 320, and that of the latter 203 feet below the leve! of 
t the Black Sea, which communicates with the Mediter- 

J 7. Many parts of Asia contain volcanoes, and traces 

> of volcanic action are extended over a large portion of 
\ the interior. The Caspian Sea appears to Be surrounded 
i by a volcanic belt The Thian-chan range exhibils 
i many volcanic peaks, the most remarkable of which is 
\ called by the Chinese Pe-shan, or the White Mouii- 
S tain ; it emits smoke and fire without intermission. 

\ 8, Asia has a great number of large rivers, but none 
\ of them equal m length the great rivers of^ America. 
J We may distinguish in Asia three separate systems of 
S rivers. The first comprises the most important streams 

V of the continent. These descend from the mountain 
t chains of the interior, and fall into the Indian Ocean, 
i after fertilizing great tracts of country. 

> 9. Amongtiieseare the most celebrated rivers of Asia; 

J the Euphrates, the Indus, and the G^ges, The second : 
\ class of rivers descend from the mountains which divide 
J Tartary from Siberia, and flow north info ■Uie Arctic 
J Ocean. The principal of these ?j* the Obe or Obi, the 

> Irtysch, the Yenesei and the Lena. These gloomy 

V streams of vast length, are locked up in ice during a 
\ great ]jart of die year, affording little aid to agriculture 
i or the intercourse of nations. 

> 10, The third class consists ol' the rivers which rise in 
\ the lofty region of the interior, and flow through China 
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into the Paciflc Ocean, and those which course through 
the great plains of Western Tarlary and fall into ttie 
Caspiaji, Aral and other inland seas. The chief of 
these are the Amoor, the Hoang Ho, the Yang-tse Ki- 
ang, and the laxartes and Oxus. 

11. Asia contains several large salt-lakes, which are 
generally denominated Beas. The largest is the Cas- 
pian: this is 650 miles long and 350 broad ; it receives 
several rivers, bat has no outlet The Aral aud Baikal 
are the next in magnitude. The Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf are navigable for ships and communicate 
with the Indian Ocean. 

12. The islands which in a geographical point of 
view are regarded as belonging to As^ are numerous 
and important. The Japanese group lie near the 
eastern coast, and constitute an independent political 
empire. Formosa, the Loo Choo Islands and Hainan 
belong to China. The large and fertile island of Cey- 
lon Ues near the southern extremity of Hindcetan. In 
the Mediterranean, near the coast of Asia Minor, are 
Cyprus and others famous in Grecian history. Other 
large islands contiguous to the south-eastern part of 
Asia are considered as belonging to Oceanica. 



CHAPTER in. 



,. „,. _. extent, Asia comprises 

every possibie variety of climate, from the dreary con- 
fines of the polar world to the heat of the tropical re^ 
' gions. In the south, the soil yields abundant crops of 
rice, which constitutes the chief food of the inliabitants 
of those districts. In the more temperate regions, wheat, 
rye and other grains are cultivated. The tea plant is a 
native of China, and coffee of Arabia. 

2. The sugar-cane has long been cultivated in India, 
and the poppy-plant of that country furnishes great 

11. What lakes and 9639 has Asia 7 12. What islands'! 
Chapter 111.— Qi.tsfions.-l. What is said of the climate and 
soil of Asia? 2. Of its productions? 
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\ quantities of opium for exportation. Cotton and the 
> mulberry grow in the eouthem countries, as well as 
""iou3 kinds of aromatic plants, iiicludi 
iia, camphor, mace, cloves, 




3, The Zoology of Asia is exceedingly coniprehen- 
\ sive ; yet as only a small part of the country has been 
\ scientifically explored, the subiect can only be referred 
\ to here in a general manner. In the southern districts, 

J the heat of the climate and the level nature of the \ 
> country are equally favorable to a luxuriance of vegeCa- 
lion and the increase of animal life, 

4. It is here, consequently, that we meet with numer- 
ous animals of a large size, and others of rapacious 

\ ferocity. The elephant, the tiger, the wild boar, the 
J buffalo, the panther, the leopard, the rhinoceros, the 
I hyena, the jackal, &c., abound in the less cultivated 
\ districts of southern Asia. 



3. Its zoology ? 4. Describe sc 



e of ita ai 
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5. This portion of Asia ia also cliaracterized as being i 
the native region of those large apes which the ignorance J 
and credulity of early traveilers,led them to represent as 5 
wiEd men. Various species of these caricatures of the i 
human sh'tpe are found in the great peninsulas of Hin- 
doHlan Malacca, and the adjacent islands. 




Iq the northern parts of the continent, the zoology J 

■ IS much more scanty Central Asia produces a peculiar i 
: species of Argah or sheep The mountains of Thihet i 

■ -itii Bootan are tlie native temtoiy of a very large am- < 
mal called the Tdrlanc o\ or Yak. Both the camel t 
and the horse are supposed to be originally natives of 1 
Asia. The most terrible of reptiles, lie Anaconda, is > 
found in Southern Asia serpents of all kinds are nr 
merous. The rivers ahound with crocodiles. 

7. The ornithology of Asia is very rich. This is tl 
native country of the Peacock, the most magnificent of J 

ads, reptiles, (fco. 7, What of > 
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the feathered creation ; aad of our domestic fowls- 
most useful of breeds. Here also are produced the J 
pheasant, the parrakeet, the parrot, &c., in great varie- i 
ties. The rapacious birds are fewer than in other parts J 
of the world. > 

8. Asia is chiefly inhabited by two distinct races of \ 
men, the White, or Caucasian ; and the YeUow, or IMon- ^ 
goiian. The first occupy nearly the whole western divi- ■ 
sion of the continent This race comprehends tlie Turks, I 
Arabs. Koords, Persians, Alghans, Buchanans, Armeni- J 
ans, Georgians, Turkomans, Uzbeks, Kirghis, Hindoos, s 
N«)a!ese, Cingalese, and Maldivians, 

9. The second, or Yellow race, coiuprisea the Cal- 
mucks, Khalkhas, Samoiedes, Samutes, Yonkaghirs, J 
Tchuktchis, and Koriaka of Asiatic Russia; the Mon- , 
gols, Tongouses, MantchoM, Coreana, Japanese, Chi- ' 
nese, Asaamites, Siamese, Birmese, and Thibetians, 1 
Besides these, we may notice two other races among 
the inhabilanla of Asia. The Black, which appears U 
he a mixture of the Ethiopian, comprises but a small J 
part of the Asiatic population, and is confined !« Malac- J 
ca, Ceylon, and the Andaman and Nicoliar Islands. 

10. The other is called the Malay race ; though Ma- S 
lacca is its original seat, the people are now scattered J 
over the Oceanic islands and constitute a great portion J 
of the inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN ASIA COMPARED 




1. Asia m ancient tuncB was divided bj geographers i 
i into the following countries : Scythia, Sinamm Begio, < 
i India, Persia, Media, Parthia, Sarmatia, Armenia, \ 
I Asia Minor, Si/ria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia. This J 
J last inciuded Babylonia or Chaldea. 

2. The name of Scythia was applied to all the north- i 
,-n and north-eastern part of theoontinent. Very little ! 

[ was known about this region. It is comprehended in { 

[ Siberia, now belonging to the Russian empire. The i 

tnun Regio is supposed to have been Cochin i 

i China. i 

I 3. India was divided by the ancients into two parts, { 

i caWed'IndiaiBilhinthe Ganges,'' and ^ India beyond the i 

Ganges.'' This country was but little known to "" 

rope before the expedition of Alexander, 320 b. c. 
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Farther India lay the Aurea Chersmesics, or Golden ■ 
Peninsula, supposed to be Malacca. 

i. AncientAeia maybe described in general lewns as : 
corresponding^ geographically 1o the modern country of 
that name, though the Persitm Empire at various peri- 
ods comprised other countries of vast extent. Media 
lay south of the Caspian Sea. Its limits varied at dif- 
ferent limes : it is now divided belvreen Persia, Koor- 
distan and Turkey in Asia. Under the name of Pai^ 
thia were included the regions lying to the south-east 
of the Caspian, between Media and the river Osus. 
This country now belongs to Persia and Russia. 

5. Sarmatia extended from the Caucasus to an un- 
known extent northerly. Thiscountry isnow knownas 
a part of Siberia. Armenia still preserves its ancient 
name, though it is subjected partly to Turkey, and partly 
to Russia. Ada Minor and Syria, including Phosnicia, 
and Canaan or Palestine, are portions of the Turkish 
empire. Arabia remains, as in ancient times, indepen- 
dent, for the most part, of foreign dominion. Mesopota- 
mia now constitutes a province of the Turkish dominion. 

6. The institutions, the manners and customs of the 
people of Asia are nearly the same at the present day 
as they were in ancient times. No great advance has 
been made here for a long period, in arts, science, or 
learning. In disposition and temper, the inhabitants for 
the most part are grave, serious, and reserved. The 
fbmales are generally kept in ignorance, and are not 
taught the art of letters. In many parte of Asia they 
are regarded as little better than slaves, kept in strict 
retirement, and do not go abroad without being veiled. 

7. The Asiatic governments are generally despotic, 
and their administration is frequently arbitrary and 
tyrannical. Robbery is often practised as a .regular 
trade, even by princes and chiefs, as an occupation held 
honorable and honest Agriculture is pursued in many 
parts of this country, with great industry and patience, 

■ but not with the same skill as in Europe. 

: 8. The Asiatics display great ingenuity in certain 
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manufactures, which are not surpassed for richness or , 
heauty by those of any other part ol the world. In the 
process of mamiiacturing, they employ only the most : 
Bunple tools and machinery. 

9. Asia has been ihe seat of an active and valuable : 
commerce from the earliest known times. The internal ; 
trade is carried on chiefly by caravans, the burthens ■ 
being carried by camels. The foreign commerce, par- . 
ticularly that ot India and China, is chieSy in the hands ; 
ofihe English and Americans. ! 

10. This quarter of the worid has given birth to all 
the systems of religion now prevailing among mankind. V 
Most of the Asiatics are Pagans, whose modes of wor- 
ship embrace various forms of idolatry. Mahometan- 
ism OTCvails in northern Asia ; Brahminism in the south, 

ber of people, chieily in the west. 

11. The following table shows the present political 
divisions of Asia, with the names they anciently bore. 
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J manj of the most mteief.ting ei cnts recorded in history, j 
J The southern part of this continent has been from the J 
i earliest ages a wealthy and populona region. Here i 
\ was the cradle of civdization, and here began those } 
J great monarchies, whicii by absorbing into one a number J 
J of smaller original communities, have aimed so oilen at 
J universal empire. 

2. The political revolutions of Asia have been gene- 
rally of a gigantic character. Commencing in one 

i quarter of this continent, they have, for the most part, 3 
> extended themselves in a few years to the remotest ■ " 
J gions of Asia, and sometimes even to the centre 
\ Europe, ^ 

3. The rapidity and facility with which political > 
accomplished in Asia, may be ascribed ir 
e to tlie geographical nature of the country 
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ASIATIC IliSTOilY. 25 i 

i The fertility of the soil and the warmth of the climate i 
i in some countries, have, in a manner, Elifled the ener- J 
J gies of the human mind, which reciuire to be stimula- ! 
J ted hy wants and obstacles. This mental torpor has i 
i become hereditary in many of the Asiatic nations, and ' 
I renders them the patient slaves of despotic govem- 

> meats. 

J 4 In the more northern regions, races of people supe- 
J rior m hardihood, activitsr and enterpise are produced. 
i Thus, in Asia, weak nations have been contrasted with i 
i strong ones ; people, warlike, brave aod active, border \ 
J upon those who are effeminate, weak and timid. V 
J wars arise in such cases, a conquest is effected with great i 

< ease and rapidity, and habits of submission and inactiv- i 
J ity in the subjugated races, render fliera the unresisting J 

> slaves of their conquerors. J 
J 5. Asia was the original abode of mankind, and the > 
J seat of the first organization of society, and of the first \ 
J great political empires after the antediluvian age. The J 
J Assyrian, Median, and Persian monarchies attract o 

> notice in the first pages of Asiatic history. Hindostan > 
J and China existed as powerful and wealthy empires i 
i long before Uie period when those countries becam" 

J known to the western nations. 

i 6. In all the great Asiatic monarchies, cities onrival- ■ 
J ed in wealth, splendor and population by any other J 
J region, have been built by the despots who have con- i 
J trolled Ihese nations. Someof thesestiUremain; others i 
i have fallen into decay, and their ruins now strike the J 
i eyes of the traveller with astonishment, by their extent J 
J and magnificence. Others again have totally disappear 
J ed, and the spots on which they stood cannot be identi- ; 
J fied by the geographer. ■ 

J 7. Oriental sovereigns still maintain the primitive ! 

> customofadministering justice to theirsubjecta in person. -} 

< Though the forms of their courts and maxims of gov- ' 
J emment are immutable, yet the residence of the mo 

i arch and the seat ol' empire are ollen changed. 

J prince on his accession to the tlirone, usually selects > 

s some favorite city, which is either founded hy him, or j 

i 4. What is saidoftlic northern regions'! S. Oftheoi. 
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.™,jd from insignihcance The monarch lavishes his 
wealth in embellishing the newoapital while the abodes 
of hia ancestors are neglected Thus A la his been 
covered over with detajed citi s and the rums ot rojal 
aiaces. 

8. In order to give a view oi the great e\eats of 
Asiatic History we insert the loUowiug chronological 



The creation of the world began 

The Del ige took place 

Confusion ofTongues at Babel 

Ashur loaads the A==vriaii empire 

Abraham goe to Canaan 

Jacob goes to Egvpl 

Moses born 

Solomon began to re gn 

" ■ n empire eslabli hed by Cyrus 



Alexander uivades Persia 



19^1 
1705 
1570 
1015 
536 
330 



I. Jesus Chnst wis bom 4004 years after the creation 
We mark events before Chnst thtu — B c Evciitb 

e his birth are spoktn rl as m /fte year oj i 

Lord, or Anno Domini. We take the two first letters '. ■ 

if these latin words, and mark modern events thus — 

Anno DomlDl, or a. d. 

Christ was crucified 33. 

Jerusalem destroyed 70. 

Mahomet born 570. 

Saracen empire established 638. 

Japan discovered by the Europeans 1400. 

British make war on China 1840. 

10. History is divided into d«cieMi and JWodeMf. An- 
cient history is that which treats of events before the 
birth of Christ Modern history embraces events si 
tiiat period. 



8. When did the creation of the world tol 
luce, &o. 7 9. Birth of Christ ? How do i 
toreChristl Eventscfter Christ! 10. ilov 



J place! The . 
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1. The h story of mankind lo rmde up from many i 
sources. The Old Testament la the only book which i 
informs us ol the crtation of Adam and Eie, of their J 
children, of the deluge, of Noah and his immediate de- 



3 collected > 



;. Many facts are gathered from a 
upon temples and ruins of cities; a 
from ancient statues, sculptures and 
from old coins, medals ana seals, and some from ancient i 
manuscripts. All ancient history was originally gath- ■ 
ered from these sources. 

3. Now we have printed books, in which ancient his- ; 
tory is collected and put in the form of connected stories ; 

Chapter VI — Qussfions — 1. How is the hLstory of mankind i 
madeup-! Whatof IheOld Teslamcnn 2. From whatsourcea J 
are many facts gathered'! What of andent history 7 3. What \ 
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airatives. Modern history is made up from records i 
J and writings, and is not only more complete, but n 
$ clear and certain than ancient history. 
i 4. History begins with the creation. This event 
i curred 4,004 years before Christ ; that is, about 5,854 i 
i years ago. The whole story is told in the early chapters > 

> of Genesis. It there appears that God first created the J 
i earth, then the animals, and at last Adam and Eve. 

5. These were placed in a garden, called Eden, suj 
posed to have been situated in the valley of the rivi 
Euphrates. They disobeyed God, and were driven oi__ 
of ttie garden, and obliged ta labor for a subsistence. \ 

i They had several children, among whom were Cain i 
t and Abel. These two quarrelled, and Cain slew his J 
J brother. f 

6. This waa the first murder, the first battie— the be- ; 
V ginning of that strife which has since cost so many 

J lives and so much bloodshed. Cain was henceforward 
a miserable wanderer over the earth. 

7. The family of Adam increased, and his descend- 
ants builf cities and became rich. But they were sdso 

i very wicked, and God sent a mighty rain, which con- 
{ tinued for forty days, and covered the earth to the tops 
i of the mountams with water. 

i 8. All the people of the earth were drowned, save J 
i Noah, who had built a mighty ship or ark, in which b 
1 and his family and a vest number of animals wen 
i saved. The waters subsided at last : the ark rested oi 
S Mount Ararat^ in AEinenia, and Noah and his friends { 
i came forth. This a^ of mankind before thejlood, ia 
i called the (mtedUwoian age. 

\ 9. Noah and his children settled in the valley near 

J the Euphrates or Tigris, and their descendants increased > 

rapidly. Soon they were numerous, Euid they grew \ 

vam and proud. So they undertook to' build a temple * 

as high as the clouds, which they called Babel. But 

J while these people were at worEi, their language be- J 

4. What does hiaioiy begin with'! How long ago did (he J 
crestiontake place f Whers ia the story of the creation told J J 

> B, 6. Tell the Btory of Adatn and Eve. Cain and Abel. 7. What > 
t of thefamilyof Adam and Evel The deluge'! 8. What of i 
\ Noah? What ia the age before the flo6d called ? 9. Where di ' 

"'"-h and his family settle ■! 
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THE TOWER QF BABEL. 29 J 

J came so confused that the workmen could not under- ■ 
J stand each other. . 

10. Smitten with dismay, the people scattered from i 
i the place. Some went one way, and settled in India J 
{ and China ; some settled in the north, some in the south, ; 

some in the west. Mankind from this time had a roi 
ng hahit, and hence all parts of the earth became ii 
iMited. 

11. Though so many people had left the country, i 
itili raanv" remained, and here in the country where Ba- 3 
Ml was built, certain great empires arose. The first > 
hvas Assyria, and the next Babylon. Near these were > 

i the countries of Media and Persia, which also became J 
\ the seats of powerful kingdoms. The history of tl 
S I shall now teE you. 



! 
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ASSYRIA. 



CHAPTER VII. 




Irom Media on the east, to the nier Ti^ns o U w 
The exact boundariee cannot be fixed, yet the empire 
mfiy, in a general view, he regarded as occupying the 
same territory aa the modern province of Koordietan, now 
belonging to Turkey in Asia. ...,-. 

V 3. In ancient times, this country is eaid to have been 
: remarkably fertile. Ita present barrenness may be as- 
cribed to the continual ravages of war, and the conse- 
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WIMROD — MINUS. 31 J 

quent indolence and barbarism of its inhabitmils. Koor- > 
distan ia little better than a wilderness, inhabited by S 
wanderiag tribes who live chiefly by war and plunder. \ 
3. The great antiquity ascribed to the kingdom of i 
Assyria, which extends iai beyond the period of written ! 
recoriii, and the fabnlona spirit of the early annalists, ) 
have involved its history in great darkness. The name j 
of this kuigdom is thought to have been derived from j 
Ashur, the second son of Shem, and the grandson of , 
Noah. Fleeing from the tyranny of Nimrod, he came , 
to the land of Shinar and established a settlement ; 
which, in die course of time, became the Kingdom of ; 



enjoy h™ ...^.. ■^^•^ -, -j- -■----.- 

to have made war upon Ashur, and reduced him to sub- 
jection. 

5. The sacred historian informs us that Nimrod, alter 
having founded a kingdom in Babylonia, marched from 
that land into Assyria, and built Nineveh, to be the capi- 

■ : tal of tiiat country. Ninus, his son, from whom the city 
was named, inherited the ambition and martial talent 
ofhisiUtiier. . , ^. , 

6. Not satisfied with the possession oi the Kingdom 
of Assyria, which Nunrod had bestowed upon hiin, he 

■ entered into a confederacy with the governor of Arabia, 
and at the head of their united forces, overran the King- 
dom of Babylon, and put the king, with aU his fanuly, 

7. He tlien invaded Armenia, but the king of that 
country, by immense presents and inglorious submission, 
succeeded in retaining the nominal sovereignty. Ninus 

f then turned his arms against Phamus, king of Me- 
^ whom he conquered "and afterwards put to death, 
■writh his wife Eind seven children. Having placed one 
of his dependents upon the vacant throne, he pushed his 
conquests still further, and during seventeen years of 
' iterrupled warfare, pursued his career with success. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CONQUEST OP 



-STORY OF SEMIRAMIS. 



1. Nmu3, returning home after these conquests de- 
voted himself for some time to the domestic affairs of 
his liingdom. He enlarged Nineveh, and adorned it 
with many magnificent buildings. But before long he 
grew weary of Ihe inaction of a peaceful life, and again 
took the field against the Bactrians, whom in his pre- 
vious wars he had endeavored in vain to subjugate. 

2. In this campaign he is said to have marched at the 
head of an army comprising 1,700,000 foot, 210,000 
horse, and 10,600 armed chariots. The orientals, how- 
ever, have always been prone to exaggeration, and 
little reliance can be placed upon these extravagant 
numbers. 

3. Ninus overran the whole of Bactria, and laid seige 
to Ihe capital. His forces, however, would have » 
been unable to subdue the strong fortifications of the 
city, and the martial virtue of its garrison, had not the 
efforts of the Assyrians been directed by the wisdom of : 
Semiramis, a female of whose birth and education ' 
many romantic and fabulous stories are related. 

4. She was the wife of Menou, one of the king's offi- 
cers, and accompanied her husband in this expedition. , 
She displayed the greatest military talent during the : 
invasion, and the seige of the capital was conducted 
under her direction; the citadel was stormed, and the 
Bactrians were conquered. 

5. Ninus, struck with admiration at her genius, took : 
her to be his wife j for the eastern monarchs of that age : 
had even less scruples than those of the present day m 
appropriating to themselves the possessions of their sub- 
jects. Semiramis bore a son to Ninus, who was call- 
ed Ninyas. 

6. On the death of Ninus, the young prince was left ; 
under the guardianship of Semiramis, who assumed the J 

. Chaptek VIII— QuesKons.— 1. What la said of Ninuaf \ 

i 2. Of the campaien of NinuB agaiosl the Baclriana'! 3. Of i 

} Semiramla'? 4. Her military talents'! 5. Her marriage? J 

S. Her reign ? J 
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; office of regent of the Idiigdom, This ambitious female 
; employed the first years oi her administration in adding to 
the great works and splendid monuments ol' the capital. 
7. Palaces were built, temples were consecrated, 
walla were raised, Zakes and canals were dag, and Nine- 
veh was augmented, improved and embellislied to such 
a degree that it seemed to owe its magnificence to her 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONQUESTS op SEMIRdMIS — HEi 
OF INDIA. 

1. SBMiBAMia having thus raised the 
monuments of her power and grandeur ai nome 
surveyed in person all the provmces of her empire' was 

. still unsatisfied with the measure of glory which she had 
acquired, and felt a desire to distinguish her reign hv 
martial achievements. 

2. She accordingly raised an ammense army and lirst 
: earned her conquesla ovpr a greit part of Ethiopia 

As the ancient writers gaie the name of Ethiopians td 
all people of very dark complesion we are not certain 
that the Ethiopia conquered by Semiramia, was in 

3. Her invasion of India is narrated with more dis- 
hnctnesa.. The story la a^ foUowa Stabroiiatea, the 
Itm^ of that country, resisted her with an army com- \ 
prising a large force of elephants, which were very ■ 
lorraidable to Hie mvadmg armj Semiramis, having ^ 
no elephants of her own 'supplied thia want by dreeing 
up camels in such a manner as to counterfeit those an> 

4. Her arms were at first crowned with success. A 
fleet of war-gaiJeys which she had built upon the Indus 
obtamed a victory over the Indians. The Assyrian 
army next overran the populous territory along the 

Her ambldon 7 7. Har public works ? 
Chapter IX.—Qutslions.—l. Whatia 
grandaur of Semiramis'! 2. Of her ii 
rinvaalon of India'! 4. Her sucoes, 



. .- splendid 
home, and 



sion of Eth 
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banks of that river, capturing the cities and driving out 
the army of Stabrohates. 

5. The retreat of the king, however, proved to be a 
stratagem. He thus decoyed the AssjTian army across 
the river into the heart of his kingdom. At a favorable 
point for his designs, he halted and faced the invaders, 
and a great batUe ensued. 

6. Semiramis placed her counterfeit elephants in the 
front rank of the army, and their singular appearance 
threw the enemy into confiiaion. A panic began to 
spread among the Indians, which would speedily have 
led to a general confusion and rout, had not Stabrohates 
made a sudden and desperate attack upon the left wing 
of the Assyrians, where Semiramis commanded in 
person. 

7. He assaulted and wounded her with his own hand. 
She fled dismayed from the field, and her flight was the 
signal for the rout and dispersion of the whole Assyrian 
army. Thus ended the first great attempt at the inva- 
sion and conquest of India. 



CHAPTER X. 



1. Semiramis having returned to her kingdom in dis- 
grace, from her disastrous attempt to gain military 
glory, a plot was formed against her by her own son. 
This was discovered just as she was on the point of 
falUng a victim to it. 

2. Semiramis proved that she was not unworthy of a 
throne, by forgiving her son and resigning into his hands 

■ the sceptre wnich she had unjustly withheld from him. 
She reigned 43 years, and was succeeded by Ninyas, 
of whose reign nothing is related except that it was 

j passed in indolence and inglorious ease. 

> B. The Bttataeem of Stabrobatesl B. What is said of the 1 

i counterfeit elephants'! 7. What was.the.reauU of the batll-i * 

i Chapteh X,— QuesKons.— 1. What la said of thB retui 

J Semiramia? 2. Of the end of her reignl 
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^ Po I rty generalione the Aesyr an nona 
a d tn h e f llo ved 1 e example o N ny 
be ng u lux rj wi hout lea ing behind h m 
nbronce ol one acton lo transmit their 




4. The history of Sardanapalus, the last Bovereign 
of ihia ancient empire, is more distinct He is said to 
have been a prodigy of effeminate luxury, and to have 
adopted the dress and manners of a woman. 

5. A conspiracy was formed against him by Arbacea, '. 
the governor of Media, and Belesis, the viceroy of Baby- 
lon. Sardanapalua, abandoning hie lile of indolence and 
debauchery, placed himself at Uiehead of his army, and 
encountered the conspirators, whom he defeated i 
three pitched battles. 

6. But at length the Bactriana joined in the revolt, 
the forces of Sardanapalus were overthrown, and tlie 
king was besieged in Nineveh. An ancient prophecy : 
existed that the city would never be taken till the ri 
became its enemy. 

3. What happened in Ihirty generations of Ihe Assyrian m 
archy ? 4. Who was the last sovereign^ 5. Who conspited 
- - - ' 1st hlin 1 6. What prophecy existed at Nineveh 1 
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7. During the siege, 



I inundation of the Tigris ■ ; 



jxtinguished ._. 
cherished. He retired into 
where he had collected his 

herents and his women. ,., ., 

8. Having done this, he set fire to the splendid pili , 
nd was coMumed with all its contente. The conquer- 
ors levelled the city to the ground, and put an er-" *" 
the ancient empire of Assyna, about the year 876 
it having existed neariy 1400 years. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE SECOND ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 




1. The history of this remote period is rather obscure, J 

' - -' -leems that ere long three kingdoms arose upon > 

IS of the ancient Assyrian empire. One was the * 

7. What calamity happened to the oityl 8, What was the end J 
of Sardanapalus and his empire'! \ 

Chapteb XI.— Quesiions.— 1. What three kingdoms arose i 
upon the ruins of the nncicnt Assyrian empire'! 1 
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Second Assyrian Empire,ofwhi<ihmneYehv/asthe cap- i 

ital ; one was Media, of which Aj-baces became Ising and { 

' the third was Babylonia, of which Beleais became king. J 

2. Many of the sovereigns mentioned in the Bible i 
belonged to this second Assyrian Idngdom, such as Pul, J 
TiglathPileser, Sennacherib, Arphaxad,&c. Itwasalso { 
m the time ol' this Itingdom that Jonah was sent to pro- > 
phesy against the wicltednees of the people of Ninereh. > 

3. In the year 606 b. c, the kings of Media and J 
Babylon made war on Assyria. Alter a terrible siege, i 
Nineveh was taken and totally destroyed. It never rose i 
from this fatal overthrow. It had been one of the great- 
est cities in the world, being 50 or 60 miles in circuit. 

4. Yet, in a few centuries, its ruins were buried up 
and its site unknown. In after times,^ the stones which 

: composed its walls were dug out, and used for houses 
; m tlie little city of Mosul, which stands on the side of 
' the river Tigris opposite that where Nineveh stood. 

5. A vague tradition still pointed out the place where 
the mighty city had been, and a few fragments of brick 
and stone, found in Hie saoi seemed to confirm this idea. 
A few years since, an Englishman named Layard.went 
tiiither and employed people to dig in the earth, hoping 
'*'^-^"- ■ if tlie lost Nineveh. 



accumulated rubbish of ages, he ibund 
the relics of superb buildings, covered with images, in- 
scriptions ajid mysterious writings. Many of these 
curious sculptures were taken to London, and are now 
to be seen in the Museum there ; and similar relics are 
also collected in the Museum of Paris. 

7. From these remains, we are made to know many 
of the manners and customs of the Assyrians, who lived ■ 
m the time of Semiramis. We here see pictures of their 
chariots, theu- dresses, their idols, their weapons, and 
consequently, are almost as well acquainted with their 
manners as il we had lived in their time. 

>.,?■ ^i""- ^'"^ belonged to the second Assyrian empire? 3. 
Wtiat happened in 606 a. c.f Describe ancient Nineveh. 
4 U hat of its ruins ? Wliat of Mosul'? On what river was 
Nmeveii situated? 5,6. What tradition esiatedl What of 
Mr.Layatd'i Where ate tliesa curiosities now? 7. What do 



find tiie n 



nftoi 



. tlieSB relifis 1 
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1, The historyofthe city of Babylon and of Babjlonn 
ofwhichit was the capitd, can be traced back to a very 
remote antiquity. It is supposed that the kingdom was 

* begun by Nimrod, about 2236 b. c. Babylon was 
probably begun on the very spot where Babel waa built. 
It was improved and embelliBhed by several Buccee- 
Bive kings and queens, among whom was Semiramw. 
who had become sovereign of the country. She is saad 
to have made it her royal residence, and to have sur- 
rounded it with walls, nearly 2,000 years a. c. 

2. This city was one of the wonders of the ancient 
world. It was built of a square form in tlie middle of a 



E Xn.— Quest 



S ofBabylon^ How 



midoftheanliiiuily 
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I S^^t J>l^in, watered by the river Euphriites. Each 

{ side ot the square measured 15 miles. 

> 1- ^■. y^^ '^^7' " '^ ^''^1 ^"^^ surrounded by a wall 350 

J f^t hjgh and 87 feet thick, built ol' large bncks cement- 

J r^ '^"h 'bitumen, a glutinous slime which issues (rom 

< the ewlh m that country and which forms a most dura- 

1 ble mortar, harder than the bricks themselves. 

; 4. Outside the walls was a ditch, filled wiUi water and 

hned with brick-work. Each side of the city had 35 

gatM of solid brass, and 75 towers rising over the walla 

so that there were 100 gates and 300 towera, if all parte 

01 the city had the same defences, which, however is 

not altogether certain. ' 

5. From every gate extended a straight street quite 
Mross the city, which waa thus divided into exact squares 
Kouad these squares stood the houses, which were all 
three or four stories m height, and built in a hiffh style 
of ornamental architecture. 

6. The space within the squares was vacant or occu- 
pied by court-yards and gardens. A branch qT the 
Euphrates ran through the city from north to south, and 
was crossed by a bridge, at each end of which stood a 
magnificent palace, 

7. A tunnel under the river served as an additional 
communicauon between these two palaces. The lareest 
palace was eight miles in circuit, and contained hSig- 
jng gardens, which were raised upon artificial terraces 
as high as the walls of the city. 

; 8. The templeof Belus contained a lofty tower sun- 
: posed by some to be that of Babel. It was an eighUi 
of a mile square and 600 ieet high. Here were also 
idols of massy gold and immense quantities of treasure 

^: iz^Tz^r""^" "^ ''^™ ''^^'' ^■^^ «f- 

, 9, Many statemenls given by ancient writers respect- 
ing the wonders of Babylon may have been exaggeiQd 
but after making every reasonable abatement theni 
seems good ground for the belief that it was a citv of 
extraordinary size, wealth and splendor. 

Sf*""*^'' ST™,l.„IB.to! B.lVo".„„fIiS. ; 
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10. It seems to have maintained a high rank lor it= . 
rich and ingenious manufactures at a very early period > 
in the history of the world. The "goodly Babylonish 

■ garments " are nienUoned in Scripture, referring to a pc- 

■ riod more than 1400 years before Christ 



CHAPTEE Xin. 

REIGN OP BEI.SIIAZZA 
STRUCTION I 

1. When the Assyrian empire was overthrown, we 
have said that three new raonarchies arose out of its 
ruins— BabyIonia,MediaandthenewkingdomofAssyna. 
A priest and astrologer of Chaldea, named Belesis, who < 
had assisted Arhaoes io the overthrow of Sardanapalus, i 
assumed the government of the Babylonian state. , 

2 He was succeeded on the throne by his son Nabo- ' 
na^ar and the regal dignity became hereditary in his 
family. Little that is remarkable occurs in the history 
of this monarchy for a long period of time. 

3. Nebuchadnezzar II., called also Labvnetus, 
often mentioned m Scripture. He enlarged and en 
bellished the capital and made war against the Jews. ; 
He captured Jerusalem and carried off the sacred uten- 
sils of the temple to Babylon. , . ^ . , 

4. Belshazzar, who reianed in the sixth century be- 
fore Christ, formed an alliance with Crcesas, king ot 
Lydia, against Cyrus, king of Persia. The conteder- ■ 
ates ambled a numerous army of Egyptians, Greeks 
and other people, and invaded Media, which was then , 
governed by Darius, , > n 

5. Th(^ forces, however, were defeated by E , 
connection with Cyrus, king of Persia. The latter 
marched to Babylon— another battle ensued and the 
troops of Belshazzar were put to the rout. The rem- 
nant of the defeated army, with the king, fled to Babylor 



10. Iiamanufectures, &C.'! 

Chaptbb XIII.— Quesffmis.— 1. What m 
oftheruiiisoflheAseynan empire'! 3. Whal 
eaxl 3- Whalof Nebuehodneiiar'? 4, Bel 
ofhis defeat by Cyfua? 
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6. The city was well furnished with provisions and 
the means of defence, but Cyrua laid close siege to it 
tor two years. Finding it impossible to take the city by 
storm, he resorted to a strata^m. 

7. Having learned that a great festival was to be 
celebrated in Babylon, and that it was customary with 
the Babyioniana on that occasion, to spend the nio-bt in 
drunkenness and debauchery, he contrived by diguino- 

, canals to turn the vrater of the river out of its bed °and 
; thus, under cover of the night, marohed his army 
through the empty channel into the city. 
,.^' X\^^^ manner, Babylon was taken b. c. 538, and 
the Babylonian monarchy was overthrown. The em- 
pire of Persia now succeeded, and under Cyrus, became 
■ more powerful than Assyria or Babylonia had ever 
been. He did no mjury to the city of Babylon, but 
afterwards made it his winter residence and the third 
capital of his kingdom. 

9. In consequence of an insurrection of the inhabitants 
under Darius I., who succeeded Cyrus, the walls were 
thrown down, and the population began to diminish. 
Xerxes carried away the golden statue of Belus and 
Alexander the Great found the temple of that deity in 
niins. Soon afterwards, Seleucua founded the city of 
Seleucia, in the neighborhood, and tliis hastened the * 
decay of Babylon. 

10. In the time of Strabo, the geographer, b. c. 30, 
the greater part of the city was in ruins and covered 
vrith corn-fields. At the present day, so few remains of 
it are discernible, that it is difBcult to point out tlie ex- 
act spot where Babylon stood. 



6. Of tlie siege of Babvlon 1 7. How was th9 ci:y Inken "- 
'VhalwasdotieloitbyCyriia? 9. What by Darius and Xerx 
.0. What was I he condition of the cily in the timeof Sliaba 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

,0OTD1T10N OP TaS MBDIiN EMPUU^D.- 
jOCTS— PHHiOBTES— CViXiHBS- 

threw off the yoke undTived for mme timu m a tm, 
"rTheir rataequmt hi.tory i. mioo.ly TOtod. It I. 
Ji bv S.rSr. 11..t the Mede. .t length grew 
Ti^lM oftomoltrnd riolooee, .»d »»ie otae. of , 
Deiocoi, for their king, shout 700 yeai. b. c J" "°» 
.XSlt the city of fcob»t«oii «tid made .t h» capital. 
3 nteS m to. ™eful !>" a»d app M h"- 
rift?5,llS»lionofthei«ople. Hi. imnd, how- 
^ her^me enffTOsaed with amhihoua projects, 

gLTt^^Z'Si.TS.d^'S-cJ'^S.aferSrS 
SrSnttot ho "uhduod m.»y of 4. .orrornidthg na- 
ST- liut LTvioB overrun a gJe.t part of Awna, and 
S?ie5 t?NiSveh,he periJi.d, with the ctaefporOon 
of his army, at that piaee. ,,,,.,„„,. ros He 
, '■ ,'';■ ?! 'i'Nr.h'Tufh°."rie™el« S° 
» he marled homeward, and wa. defeated m a battle 
with the invaders. 
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i CYAXAIiES. 43 J 

S 6. He attempted to retrieve his affairs, but found ii 
J impossible to prevail in arms against the brave and i 
i hardy barbarians. He therefore practised a treacherous s 
J stratagem. A truce was agreed upon, and the ScyUii- 

> ana were invited to partake of a general feast. 

J 7. This wm served up to them by the principal fami- . 
J lies among theMedes. Each host intoxicated hisguests , 
i and then massacred them. In this manner, we are told, ■ 
! the Medea freed themselves from their Scythian invaders. . 

> 8. The Medes then recovered the territories which J 
J they had lost, and were soon afterwards engaged f 
J war with the Lydians of Asia Minor. Cyaxarea i 
J entered into an alliance with Nebuchadnezzar, king of t 
i Babylon ; and the two kings, joining tlieir forces, cap- J 
J tured Nineveh and levelled it with the ground, e. c. 605. i 
J From this overthrow, as we have before said, that great v 
i city never recovered. 

i 9. Aiier thie victory, the Median and Babylonian i 
i pirea are said to have been united ; but there is great \ 
S confusion in this part of ancient history ; even if they > 
s were united for a time, the two monarchies appear I* 

i have existed separately at euhsequent periods. 
i 10. Cyrua, the Persian king, being now monarch of 5 
J Media also, captured Babylon, as already atated, and > 
J from this time Persia became the great overshadowing V 
i empire of Asia, as we shall now proceed to show. 

i 6. HisBtralaeeml T.How werethe Medesfreedfrom theScy- i 
J thiansi S. What alliance did Cyaiaree form 1 9. Whal b" ' 
le of ihe Median and Babylonian empires 1 



:^%m^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 




I" 



• Persia* comprised tlie territories whicli i 
- the liingdom of that name, although the \ 



d for the politeness < 



• The present kingdom 
id learning of ils people. 
The mountainous jiarts at 
le Eunoimdlng dlslricts. . 
' . dnce rice, wheat, cotton, to 
staple of the country. 

They mannfeclure rich carpets, shawisi, tapestry, ntma, por- ; 
cfllain, &c., but have lltUe commerc- ■^"' ''-■' ="■"" '«""*d ■ 
■ men, are fond of poetry, and, on ac 
called the FrairJi of the East. 



re occupied by robbers, who desolate J 

In the other portions the people pro- i 

1, tobacco, and silk, which latter Ih the ; 



Ch, 



eteh XV.— Quesiions.— 
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S ancient empire was at different timea extended t 

J many other regions. Peraia, in general terms, may be > 

t regarded aa extending north and south from the Caspian J 

Sea to the Persian Gulf) and from the Jihon and Indus j 

fin the east, to the Tigris and Euphrates on the west. 
2. It is very mountainous, and comprises many desert > 

tracts interspersed with fertile valleys and plains. The i 
i deserts differ from those of Arabia in being generally i 
i salt instead of sandy. The country is for the grer-~ 
J part dry, having few rivers of any importance. 
i 3. Hardly a twentieth part of the soil of Persia is > 
{ under cultivation. The cDmal* exhibits great diversi- ' 

ties. Cyrus is represented by Xenophon aa sa^nff, < 

" My fiiflier's empire is so large that people die oi'^cold \ 

at one extremity and of heat at the otoer.'' 
4. The Persians have many native historians, whose V 

accounts of the early times are loaded with fables, j 
J They state that the first inhabitants of Persia lived in 
{ caves and were mere savages. Mahabad, their flrat 
\ king, tauffht them many useful arts, and began the 
{ work of civilization. He had thirteen successors, who 



J of fire was introduced by Hoshung, whose son Taha- 
i murs was constantly engaged in wars with the dives or ' 
i magicians. This prince was succeeded by Jamsiieed, ' 
i who founded Persepolis Mid made great improvements i 

'a the social condition of the people. 
6. But he soon became so tyrannical, that he was 
\ pelled from his throne by Zohak, a Syrian. The « 

' "ngs and adventures of Jamsheed, in his exile, have i 



- Tehcnm Is the capital, Beventy miles from the Casplon, and Ie 

> modem dty, with Bome fine edificei!. Heretheklngholdshlsca 
i ital cuarl, assuming ihseuslomar)' ponip of an Eaatetn eovereig 

> Ispahan, ihe former capital, is one of the most splendid of Aei 



te and charming acenery. 



!. Ilamountalns, deserts, (Sc. 3. Soil and climalo. i. V 
i is said of tiie Persian historians ? Wiio was the first kin„ 

ia? 5. What is said of the wership of fire ^ Taiiamurel i 
i Jamsheed i 6. Zoliok'J Gao the blacksmith'! 
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been wrought into one of the most popular romances in 
Persia. Zoliak alao proved a cruel (yrant, and was de- 
throned by the people, who were led on by a biackemith 
of Ispahan, named Gao. or Kanah. 

7. After thia revolution, tlie blacksmith's apron be- 
came the standard of the empire, and was held in great 
veneration for many centuries. Peridoon, the prince who 
ascended the throne on the overthrow of Zohak, left 
this admirable leeson to hia descendants : " Regard every 
day of your life as a page of your hiatory : be careful, 
therefore, that nothing be written on it unworthy of pos- 

CIIAPTER XVI. 

ROSTEM XERXES GUSHTASP— ZOROASTER. 

1. The greatest hero of ancient Persian hiatory ia 
Rostem, who was a sort of oriental Hercules, and whoae 
deeds, perhaps, are no more authentic than those of the 
Grecian hero. The esploita of Rostem have been mag- 
nified into miracles, and hie history is consequently little 
better than a romance ; but his name is still venerated 
and cheriahed by his countrymen with all the entiiuaiaBm 
of national pride. 

S. The early histon' of thia country, as related by . 
the native authors, differs entirely from the account ot < 
the Greek writers. Even the names of the kings have 1 
' no resemblance. Prom the Greek authorities, it ap- > 
: pears that Persia was originally a province of the As- S 
; Syrian empire, and when this power was overthrown, i 
' it came under the dominion of flie Medes. i 

' 3. About 600 years belbre Christ, Persia seems to J 
'■ have been an independent monarchy, Cyrus, its sove- > 
' reign, conquered Crresua, king of Lydia, and, aided \ 
by Darius the Mede, made himself master of Babylon, i 
536 B. c, he also became king of Media, subjugated Phce- i 
nicia, and extended his conquests over all Asia Minor. > 



J. ThabiackamUh'aapron'? Ferldooni 
Chaptek XVI.— Qiiss(ums.— 1. Who was 

is said of the native aulhors of Persia ? 3. 

queala of Cyrus 1 
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4. This famous prince is said to have lost his life in 
Ml expedition against the Scythians. 529 b. c, his son 
J Cambyses conquered Egypt. About 500 years before 
J Christ, the Greeks of Asia Minor revolted, and the Athe- 
\ nianahaving lent assistance to their countrymen, involv- 
i ed all Greece in a war with Persia. 
i 5. An immense army was raised by Xerxes, king of 
i Persia, for the purpose of subduing the Greeks. Five 
I millions of men are said to have marched upon the ex- 
{ pedition, but this is doubtless an exaggeration of the 
J Greek historians who are the sole authorities for the 



6. Xerxes crossed the Hellespont and overran nearly 
j the whole of Greece. Athens was taken and burnt, 
J but the Persians were defeated in a navsJ battle at Sa- 
i lamie, and compelled to withdraw into Asia, 
S 7. During the reign of Gushlaap, a new religion was 
i preached in Persia by Zoi-oaster, the Magian. He 
C taught the worship of Fire, and made a convert of the 
J king, who built many flre-temples, and ordered 12,000 
\ cowhides to be finely tanned, that the precepta of the 
J prophet might be written upon them. These were 
s deposited in a vault at Persepolis, and priests appointed 
'o guard thera. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

LEXANDER'9 CONaUEST — THE SELEUCIDffi — 
THE SASSANIANS — NUSHIBVAN- 

1. Alexander the Great, who is called in the Persism 
J histories Secunder Roomee, invaded the Persian en^piTe, 
By the three great victories of the Granicus, 



Eletely overthrew the Per- 
ing, Darius, fleein^before 



\ the lasus and Arbela, he 
JM. Th* 
s of the 



I. WhalofCambysesI The war of the Greeks 7 S.Thein 
^ elon of Xerxes! 6. Whil was the result of this invasii 
" Vhat is said of the religion of Zoroaster T 

IIAPTEK XVIL-Que5(ions.— 1. Wiialiseaid of Alesandi 
sion of Persia 1 
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s a d ai wh xte 

H po h ndus 

IV a d a warn 




■H who founded tlie dy- 
nasty of the Seleucidse. Theae Bovereigne reigned over 
the country for 62 years, when one of the tributary 
chiefs, named Arsaees, revolted, and eetabliahed the 
Parthian dynasty of the Arsacidie. 

3. This was succeeded by the Sassanian dynasty, 
about A. D. 200. Shahpoor, or Sapor, one of the Sas- 
sanian itinge, distinguished himself by his wars with the 
Romans. He took the emperor Valerian captive, and 
required him to hold his stirrup when he luounted his 
horse. 

4, During his reign, Mani, the founder of the religious 
seet of the Manichteans, began to prapagate his opin- 
ions. He attempted to combme Christianity with the 
doctrine of Zoroaster ; but he was put to deatli by order 
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of the king, and his skin was stripped off and hung up 

at one of the gates of the capital. 
, 5. The Sassanian dynastjr gained its greatest glory in 
'. the reign ol' Khosrou Nushirvan, who succeedeQ to the 
. throne, a. d, 513. This prince was distinguished hy his 

freat talentsandhumane disposition, and he is esteemed 
y the oriental historians as the most illustrious mon- 
arch that ever reigned in Peraa, , 

6. NitehuTan reformed abuses in the government, 
fixed the revenue system, founded schools and colleges, 
and gave encouragement to learned men of every coun- '. 
try who resorted to his court. The celebrated fables ■ 
01 Pilpay were procured hy his order from Hindoslan, 
and translated into Persian. 

7. He also caused to be written a moral work, enti- 
tled" Inetmctions Jar all Degrees of Men," and gave a 
copy to every ftimly in his empire. No monarch was 
ever more zealous in promoting the happiness of his 

! people than Nushirvan. His impartial administration 
of justice, and his vigilance in detecting and punishing 
every act of oppression in his inferior officers, gave con- 
fidence and security to all his aubjecte. 

8. Many anecdotes are recorded of his rigid equity, 
which seems to have been a prominent feature in his 
character. He was named by the Arabs Al Malek, or 
the Just, aod Mahomet was accustomed to boast of his 
own good fortune in having been bom in the reign of 
BO wortlw a sovereign. 

9. A Roman ambassador, one day, admiring the pros- 
pect from the windows of Nushirvan's palace, observed 
an uneven piece of ground, and inquired why it was 
not made uniform wi3i the rest. He was told that it 
was the property of a poor woman who refused to sell 

: it, and that tiie king chose to have his prospect spoiled' '. 

' rather than commit injustice by seizing it. The Roman 
replied, " That irregular spot appears more beautiful 
than all the surrounding landscape, for it is consecrated 
to justice." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

S THK MAHOMETAN CONOUEST OF 
M4HM0UD F &HIZNI 




1 The Khai f Omar who Bucceeded Mai omel, car 
{ ned hia arms irto Pera a, and alter a long struggle t' - 
J Arabs were victorious. Yezdijird, the Persian fing, v 
J driven from his throne a.d. 638, the Mussulman arm 
{ spread themselves over Ihe country, destroying with ia- 
} natic fury every vestige of the ancient Persian religion, 
I and the mhabitants were compelled to adopt the creed 
s of the conquerors or seek an asylum in other lands. 
S 2. Persia thus became a Mahometan country and ci 
i tinues so to this day. Tue country, however, w^s only 
\ aprovince of the empire of the Khalife of Bagdad, and ■ 
S foltowed the many revolutions to which that power w 
\ subjected. 
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3. While the kingdom visa thus divided and distracted 
by the diaaensiDne ol' its rulers, the standard of inde- 
pendence WM raised by Yakoob ben Leis, the son of a 
pewterer and himself a robber. He was a person of 
great courage and enterprise, and having gathered 
around him. a band of devoted adherents, he made war 

! upon tlie Khalif rescued nearly all Persia from his '. 
dominion, and iixed the seat of the new government af 
Shiraz, a. d. 877. 

4. Mahmoud, of Gbizni, a city in what is now called 
AfgJianiatan, was one o!' the greatest and moat auccess- 
fiil monarchs of the east. From being the chief of a 
petty principality, he rose to be the Sultan of Persia, 
and carried his victorious arms over the neighboring 
territories, from Georgia to the Indian Ocean, a. d. 1010. 

5. Mahmoud was renowned not only for his vie 
: ries, but for the patronage which he bestowed upon n- 

of genius. It is to his love of literature that the Per- 
sians are indebted for the noble work of the poet Pirdusi, 
entitled Shah NdvKh, or the Book of Kings, a splendid 
epic or neirrative poem which contains the substance of 
all the ancient Persian history. 

6 The conquests of Mahmoud in the east were « 
formly marked by religious persecution, and his bigoted : 
Mahometan zeal led him not only to destroy tlie idols i 
of Hindostan, and pillage the temples of the idolaters, : 
but abo to destroy the cities and cover the land with ; 
desolation. 

7. In a popular eastern tale, the vizier of this prir 
is represented as pretending to be acquainted with '. 
the language of birds. Seeing, one day, two owls ; 
perched together, apparently in conversation, he told ; 
tlie Sultan that the old owl was offering a hundred 
ruined villages as a dowry to her daughter, who wai 
about to be married, and that she concluded by exclaim- 
ing, " Heaven grant a long life to Sultan Mahmoud, 
and we shall never want for ruiaed villages !" 



3. Who waa Yskoo 
The Shah Nameh? £ 
ofMahiDouri? 7. W 



Ikti Leit 



;. Mahmoud of Ghizr 
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CHAPTER XIX. 




1 T E ttio 63 of Mahmoud soon pa., ed iway, and 
i a pcif, overrun b success e vabo of he Tar- 
a d T rks Tl e cou try d mr manj centuries 
came a dreadful theatre of war and devastation. It 
IS at this period, however, that Hafia,* tlie great- 
t of Peraian poets, flouridied. The people poa- 
jaed a native energy, by which they ultiraately 



• Hafii waa a natjv 




time, Persia was subje 










uered Shiraz in 1337. His poema are 


chiefly devoted to th 




of them are commltlei 




often Bung and reciled 
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J succeeded in throwing off tlie yoke of tlieir coiiquero 

> and oppressors, 

J 2. In the beginning of the 16th century, Ahbas, su 
i named the Great, ascended the throne. He govemi 
} with strict justice, and by encouraging every species of i 

> indiisOy, restored the country to a high state of pros- i 

J 3. After flourishing for more than two centuries. Per- ; 
i eia waa desolated in the most cruel manner by the sue- ' 
i cessful invasion of the Afghans in 1722, wlio carried J 
S Are and sword throughout the liingdom, and reduced > 
i the fairest cities to ashes. 
i 4. Kouli Khan, who was originally a leader of ban- ■ 

> ditti, turned hia arms against the invaders, expelled J 

> them trom the country, and ascended the throne in 1736, J 
J with the title of Nadir Shah. This monarch afl^r wards i 
i invaded the Mogul empire of HindosCan, where he ob- J 
i tallied an enormous treasure in gold and jewels. 

J 5. But the death of Nadir, without leaving any regu- '■ 
J lat successor to the crown, caused a long and furious \ 
\ civil war which rent Ihe kingdom inpieces. At len. 
J Kureem Khan, one of Nadir's officers, obtained 
i sovereignty, and during a reiVn of sixteen years, 
J deavored to heal the wounds oiihe country. liis de 
J in 1779 led to new civil wars. 
i 6, Puteh All Shah, who came to the throne in 1796, j 
i reigned in comparative tranquillity, although he waa 

> unlortunate in his wars with Russia, by wluch he lost 

i some of his northern territories. Shah Mohammed, his . 
J grandson, ascended the throne in 1834, and reigned till > 
J 1848, when he was succeeded by the present reigning s 
i sovereign, Nessur ud Doon Shah. J 

> 7. The government of Persia is an unrestricted des- J 
J potism ; the sword is the only authority. A most un- 

j fortunate circumstance in the condition of Persia is the 
i number of hordes of banditti by which the comitry is 
i ravaged. Even those who defend the land in war. 
J plunder it in peace. 



J a. What is said of Abbas the Greati 3. Of the Afghans^ 

i Who waa KouU Khan S 5. What happened afler his dei 

I 6. Who waa Fuleh All Shahf Who was Shah Mohammed f \ 

I 7. What is the government of Persia'? 
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8. These predatory bands lurk amons 
and deserts m every part of the kingdom, from which J 
they issue forth in great numbers lo plunder the culti- < 
vated plains and attacic the caravans of travellers. ' 
consequence of this, many of the finest tracts are n 
abandoned by the husbandman and given up to these i 
marauders. 

9. The suppression of this system of robbery was on. , 
of the grand objects of the policy of Abbas, which he \ 

Eursued by vigorous measures. The present moaarch, > 
«s energetic, seems to hare taken no determined step > 
to accomplish this salutary purpose. \ 



AFGHANISTAN AND BELOOCItlSTAN. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE AFGHANS— THE KINGDOM OF CABUl 

1. The country of the Afghans* is sometimes called > 
Independent Persia, and sometimes the Kingdom of Ca- J 
bul. It lies between Persia Proper and Hiadostan. i 
This country was very Uttle known or regarded by the J 
ancients, who called it Arackosia and Paropami"-— * 
Alexander, on his route to India, was obliged to pf 
trate through the defiles of Cabul where he encountered J 
formidable obstacles. 



. . occupied by warlike and enterpridng tribes. 
The Afelians are a hold, vigorous race, who have made cons 
derable advances in clviliiaUon. They sre of simple iiiannei 
luid greal hnspitalify. Schools are said to exial In every v_. 
lage. Cabul, tlie capital, is delightfully aitiiatsd on a branch of } 
(he Indus. Pesftaicur, CancJoAor, and Gkycid, are large an' 

The Ddoockes are the [eadine tribe in Beloochistan. They ai 
fierce and warlike, and addicted lo plunder. KeM is the res 
clence of the khan or chief. 



8. 9. What ia the condition of the country 1 

" "" " ■■ IS. — I. What is said of the country I 



-QuMfions.- 
WhalofAlex 
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2. In fact, the inacceesible nature of a great part 
thia country, the poverty of the inhabitants, and the : ; 
fierceness of their disposition, have all contributed to : '■ 
deter foreign invaders from deaigns of conquest here, ; '. 
and thus have eecured the independence of the Af- 

3. For a long series of years, Iheeo people, safe among 
their mountain recesses, retained their early customs 
and original character. All that the rest of the world 
knew or them was, that they were conspicuous for their 
warUke and restless disposition. 

4. In the 11th century, the city of Cabul was in the 
possession of Mahmoud, of Ghizni, and was at that time 

-- - --' — ' place. But his dynas*" 

of the Tartar leaders, ^ 

Timour, and Cahul hecame iinited to Hmdoatan under 
the Mogul empire. 

5. When that empire was dismembered, the hardy 
population of Cabul re-asserted their independence, and 
m the early part of the 18th century they invaded Per- 
sia and made themselves masters of the whole kingdom. 
Their dominion was exercised with the most sanguinary 
severity, and Persia was rendered almost desolate, 

6. At length. Nadir Shah, as we have just related, 
put himself at tlie head of his countrymen and expelled 
the Afghans with great slaughter. He also established 
his own authority m Afghamstan ; but at his death, the 
independence of the country was again restored by 
Ahmed Steh, an Afghan chief who afterwards became 
its sovereign, with the title of King of Cabul, 

7. Ahmed then invaded Hindostan, where he broke 
the power of the Mahrattas, who were about to seize the 
fallen sceptre of the Great Mogul. His success ena- 
bled him to extend his dominion over some of the finest 
provinces of India, and the kingdom of Cabul thus be- 
came one of the most powerful monarchies in Asia, 

8. After the death of Ahmed, however^ this kingdom 
was broken up by dissensions among his family, and the 

2. What is Ihe nature of the country 1 3. What is the early J 
history of the people"! 4. Wliat is said of the city of Cabul 1 J 
5. WhatoftlieAfglianinvnslonofPersbl 6. OfNadirShah^ i 
7. Of Ahmed and his Buocossors 7 8. What happened aflet the J 
death of Ahrncd^ S 
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j Afghan power was restricted within the limits of their J 

> native territory. 
\ Beloochiatan was called Gedrosia by the aneie 

__. one time, it was considered a part of Persia, anc 

J later times, a part of Afghanistan. Alexander lost a J 

> considerable part of his army in crossing a desert here. { 
J No event of mteresthas occurred in modern times within > 
I this territory. Indeed, the state of tJie nation is imper- { 
J fectly known ; it can hardly be considered as within the i 
i pale of civilization. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



I. TnE British in India became involved in a ■> 
i with the Afghans in 1838. They invaded Cabul with i 
i a strong array, deposed the reigning sovereign, and i 
\ placed on the throne Shah Soojah. who had formerly J 
J held possession of it, but was expelled hjr a revolution. ; 
British garrisons were established in the country i 
i to maintain the authority of the sovereign, and the in- i 
t habitants remained in quiet subjection tiU 1841, when i 
i they rose in insurrection, put the British commander to i 
i death, and drove the troops out of the country with J 
J great alaoghter, 

i 3. During the following year, the British returned U 
J Cabul with a powerful force, and destroyed the greater i 

{art of the city. They also devastated the country and > 
urnt many towns ; but the Afghans preserved their i 
J independence, and have continued to maintain it to 
present day. 
4. The Afghan monarchy is remarkably distinguis 
J from all other Asiatic governments. Instead of being i 
i an arbitrary despotism, it has a large infusion of the \ 
{ popular element. There is a representative asserc' ' 

9. WhatofBeloochlBlan'! Itshistoryl , 

Chapteb XXI. —Queitums.~\. What is said of the British > 
invasion of Afghanislani 2. When did Ihe Afghans revolt ■ 

S 3. What was iTie conduct of Ihe British in thla country? ■ 

J What ie iho character of the Afehan monarchy 1 
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in every tribe, without wliose consent the sovereign can 
do nothing. 

5. The Afghans are a very Buperior people, considered 
aa AeiaticB, Their martial ana lofty spirit, their hold 
and simple manners, their sobriety and contempt of 

; pleasure, their unbounded hospitality, and the general 
■ energy and independence of their character, place them 
in a strong and striking contrast to the timid and effemi- 
nate Hindoos, on whom they immediately border. 
Among the Hindoos, every movement originates with 
tlie government or its ageafs, and the people are ac- 
counted as nothing. 

6. The establidied religion in Afghanistan is Ma- 
homelanism, though the people are remarkably tolerant. 
A taste for knowledge is general among them. The 
country is divided like the ancient kingdom of Israel, 
according to the tribes which inhabit it. The Ensofziea, 
who occupy the north-eastern comer of this region, ex- 
hibit the most complete epecjmen of the original Afghan 



7. Th^e are the most independent of the whole race 
of Afghans, and scarcely own any subordination what- 
ever. The mountaineers, in particular, are excessively 
rude and ignorant One of them seeing a Mollah or re- 
ligious doctor copying the Koran, drew his sword and 
struck off his head, exclaiming, " You tel! ub this is the 
book of God, and yet you make it yourself!" 



6. Ofiheii 



7. Of the En- 
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THE HEBUEffS OR JEWS. 



CHAPTER XXn. f 

ilN OP THE JEWS— SOJOURN IN KGYTT^ \ 
COxaUEST OF CANAAN. 




JosepI ssld i Egypt to loi Officer of Phaeaoh B Sovs^ii^d 

1. Palestine,* or the Holy Lanil which was the 

■ seat of the Hebrew commonwealth, and suhsequenlly 

of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, lies at the eastern 



* PoiesKn* was called Camu^n, or the Land vf ^^^^^^y 
the JewB, The name PulHstine \a derived from the Fliiliatmes, 
who Bnciently inhTibitad b port of it. ThU country la now re- 
garded as a part of Syria, ond is under Ihe eovarnment of lUT; 
ley. The people of the country are chiefly Turks, Arabs, and 
mixedr^cea^ butfaw Jaws inha^iit it. /«."'«'l«™ 'f "'*"™\''' 
aa inferior town, with 16 or 20 thousand inhabitanlB. The re- 
mains of many places mentioned in the New Teatament are 
sUll -Jlaible. The chief river is the Jordan, which flows through 
'. the laiie or sea of Galilee, and empdes into the Dead Sea, fa- 
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extremity of the Mediterranean, between Phcenicia on 
the north, and Idumea on the south r the Dead Sci, or 
Lake Aephaliites, the river Jordan, and the Sea of Gali- 
lee bounded it on the east. 

2. It ia a mountainous country, with a great diversity 
of soil and climate. At present, it exhibits a general as- 
pect of barrenness and desolation ; but were t£e country 
under a good government, it might be rendered, by means 

: of industry, one of the fairest parts of &6 earth. 

3. The Hebrews. Israelites, or Jews, are the descend- 
ants of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Abra- 
ham was born at Ur, of the Chaldees, a town in Padan- 
Aran or Mesopotamia, about SOOO years b. c, and was 
defended, m the eighth generauon, from Shem the te 
cond son ot Noah 




4 Abn.harare«dedmPalestine, then ciiled Canaan ! 
nhtie he betame rich m gold sihpr and '■attk md hid \ 

lestine is poor!); cultivated, and far less popuioHS than in anc 
daya. In the lime of Christ it contained soms! millions of i: 
bilanta. 
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a household. He had two sons— Isaac, the J 

J progenitor of the Hebrews, BJid Ishmael, who, with his 
J moflier Hagar, was sent away by Abraham, and came 
J near perishing in the wilderne^ The affecting story i 
i is tolii in Genesis, chapter 16-21. Isaac remained ir » 

> Canaan. 

J g.Esaii,theeIdwtEonofl6aac,settledinEdom,onth_ , 
J borders of Canaan, and \vas the ancestor of the Edom- ; 
i ites. Jacob, the younger eon, whose name was after- ■ 
i wards changed to farael, was the father of twelve so 
J from whom the twelve tribes of Israel descended. , 
J seph, one of these twelve, was sold by his brethren ai 
i slave to some Arabian merchants, by whom hewasci 
■ i into Egypt 
J. There he became the chief minister of Pharaoh, > 
S the king. His brethren having come into that country i 
\ to purchase com, he made himself known to them, and i 
i persuaded Ihem and his father to settle in Egypt, where i 
i the rich territory of Goshen was assigned to Uiem lor a > 
J residence. 

. In process of time, the Israelites became so nun 

in Kgypt, that they excited the alarm of the Egyp- ; 

IS. Bemg ill-treated, they departed from the coun- 

, B, o. 1491. Under the guidance of Moses, and aid- 

. ^„ by a series of miracles from heaven, they reached the 

J borders of the land of Canaan, which had been promised J 

o them for a perpetual possession. i 

8. Here Moses died, after framing a code of laws, by J 

> divine direction, for the political and religious f -" * 
J ernment of the nation. The leraelites crossed the . 
J dan and invaded Canaan. After a long struggle, they \ 
J made themselves masters of the country, and established f 

> diemselves, permanently, there. 

i Ishmael and Hagot 7 5. Esau, Jacob, and Joseph "f 6. Jo- J 

> seph'e brelhreni f. Of the Israelites in Egypl '! 8. Of Moses i 
i and lUe conquest ofCanaanl 
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1 Ok U t firbt e&tahliahment of the Israelites in 
jonquered temKr} they formed twelve separate re- f 
\ pubiics, of the twelve tribes, each having specific bounds, > 
J and each preserving its own chiefs and elders. The i 
i worship of Jehovah, however, formed a common bond J 
" mion, which united them into one federal slale. 
:, The national affairs were administered by magis- \ 
\ trates, with the title of Shwhelim, called judges in S 
J Scripture. From the days of Joshua, under whom the i 
\ conquest of Canaan was effected, to the time of Saul, i 
{ the first king, about three centuries and a half elapsed, i 
i This period has been called tlie heroic age of Israel. J 



Chapter XXIII,- 
i adminielered 7 
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i 3. Every man, during this period did what eeenied J 

> good in hia own eyea, and the nation acknowledged no > 
J sovereign, but Jehovah Personal courage and mihtary V 
J talents were the qualities most esteemed in a ruler, and i 
J the judges were the leaders of armies, rather tli.iu the i 
i expounders of iaw. 

S 4. Of these individuals, the most renowned were ; 
J Othniel, Gideon, Jephthah, Samson and Samuel. Sam- ■ 
J son was noted for hia prodigious strength ; nearly all i 
i his recorded feats are miraculous or superhuman. He i 

> is believed, by some, to be the original of the Hercules > 
J of the Greeks and other heathen nations. 
I 5. Samuel was the last of the judges, and was ai 
( prophet. He purified the religious worship, reformed J 
* ■'-- 3 of the nation, and drove out the Philis- > 



i formed with reluctance, but at the earnest wish c 

i people, was the anointing and crowning Saul as king, ! 

i B.C. 1093 — thus changing the government from a repub- J 

> lie to a monarchy. ] 
i 6. David obtained the daughter of Saul in marriage, ] 
< and after a long series of adventures, succeeded to 
I crown on the death of his father-in-law, b. c. 1056. 

> overthrew the Philistines, Moabitea and Amalekites, I 
J all of whom bordered on Canaan ; he also took Jerusa- ; 
J lem and made it hia capital. 

". David compelled the Syrians and Edomitea tt 
je tributary to Israel. He conquered all the land J 

> from the mountainous country near the sources of the > 
{ Euphrates to the borders of E^pt, But though a great i 
> : J „t.^4.^ — ..„ T\.*«tj .„ ..(Ill '"^-e celebrated for \ 



i his sacred hymns, which appear in the Bible under the i 
\ name of Psalins. Solomon succeeded hia father David, , 

B, c. 1015, and married the daughter of the kinj 
8. The reign of Solomon was the golden 

rael. The prools which he gave of wisdom a 
i roent were so celebrated throughout the East, that the 1 
> most powerful monarchs entered into alliance with him. > 
J Hia name is still proverbial in that quarter of the world i 
J lor wisdom, learning and magnificence, * 
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9. Solomon built a splendid temple at Jerusalem, i 
whicli he dedicated, at a solemn I'eslival, to the worship > 
of Jehovah. He opened a trade with Egypt and the \ 
countries south of the Red Sea. He also built or en- l 
larged the city of Tadmor, in the Syriaa desert, which i 
afterwards became famous under the name of Pal- . 



CIIAPTEE XXIV. 
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u^^ation ; the purity of religious worship declined, and 1 
> the idolatries oF foreign nations began to be adopted. \ 
\ 2. On the death o! Solomon, b. c. 975, hie son Reho- \ 
I boam succeeded him. By his haughty and arrogant s 
I behavior toward the northern tribes, he so far alienated i 
I their affection, that they rebelled against hia authority { 
■. set up Jeroboam as a rival king. _ J 

„. Thus the nation became divided into two kingdoms, i 
i brael and Judali. The former comprised the ten i 
J northern tribes, and the latter those of Judah and Ben- { 
I iamin. Israel was the larger and more populous, but t 
i Judah was the more wealthy kingdom, and retained > 
J possession of the chief city and national temple as well J 

as of the established priesthood. i 

4. By Ihis fatal schism in the Hebrew nation, its i 
f power received a blow from which it never recovered. J 
J Obstinate and bloody wai's arose between the two king- S 
< doms; both were weakened, and thus gradually be- i 
i came a prey to their heathen enemies. v 

I 5. Idolatry made its way boli in Israel and Judah. i 
\ The latter was soon punished by an invasion of the > 
J Egyptians, who, under Shishak, their king, captured J 
I Jerusalem, b. c. 971, and stripped the temple of Sdomon v 
\ of all the wealth wiiich had been amassed there during i 
' e long and peaceable reign of its founder. 1 

6. The kingdom of Israd survived the division of the S 
i original monarchy 253 years. During this period the < 
i people gradually lost all the purity of their ancient re- I 
[ figious worship, and became worshippers of idols. J 

J 7. At lengQi, Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, made > 
5 war against Israel, took Samaria, the capital, and led S 
I the inhabitants away captive, b. c. 739. This event is i 
J called the captivity of the fen tribes. Tiie captives i 
i were traiaported into some distant region beyond the i 
I Euphrates, and the kingdom of Israel was divided S 
i among a body of Assyrian colonists. S 

8. The kingdom of Judah lasted about a century and { 

a half longer, under the dynasty of the house of David, J 

2. Of Rehoboam'! 3. The division of the kingdom^ i. > 

Wlmtwaslheconsequenceoffhis^ 5. What is aald of idolatry 1 i 

, Of ihe cantute of Jerusalem 1 6. Of iho liingdom of Israel 1 7. > 

i Of the captivit)' of the ten tiibes 1 S. What was the end of tlie J 
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Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, after J 
sions, captured Jerusalem, demolished the i 
temple, and carried the Jews away captive to Babylon 



CHAPTER XXV. 



■A- 



1. The ten tribes of Israel who were curried beyond 
. the Euphrates never returned. All traces of them in 
: history have been lost, and various ingenious conjec- 
tures have been Ibrmed as to what became of them. It 
has even been suggested that the American Indians are 
their deacendante, but of this there is notthe slightest 
evidence. 

S. The character of the Jews suffered a cwisiderable 
change during Hie Babylonish captivity. They became 
more exclusively attached to their country and their an- 
cient laws. They strictly avoided intermarriage with 
foreigners, and gradually adopted that unsocial spirit 
towards all men, except their own nation, for which they 
have been so often reproached. 

3. Misfortune had soured their temper, while the ex- 
pectation of a Messiah or anointed King, who had been 
announced by their prophets, kept ahve the national ■ 
pride. After 70 years' captivity, Cyrus kmg of Persia, ' 
who had overthrown the Babylonish monarchy, set the 
Jews at liberty and permitted them to return to the land 
of their forefathers, and rebuild the temple end city of 
Jerusalem. 

4. They accordingly assembled under Zerubbabcl, a 
descendant of their ancient kings. After many obsta- 
cles and delays, the second temple as it is called, was 
finished and dedicated b. c. 515. 



2. Of ihe character of the Jew-E 
OfiheMesaiahl 4. Of their « 



t is said of Iho loF 
3. Of Iheir misfor 
rn lo Jerusalem 1 
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5 The Aeeyrian settlers in Saiearia and a small rent- 
nant of the Heiress, who had remmed in the landai- , 
tj>r the conquest, formed another natjoti called Samar- 
ia... Those italned a corrupt form of the ancient 
Mosaic workup. Botwoen the Jews oiid the Saman- 
Sn. • hitter md iireconcilahlo hatred alway existed. 
6. From the period of the reetoration, the Jeimh na- 
tion continaed lor three centuries and a half to he tnb- 
SSt fa ln«co..iou to the Persian., Greeks, Egyphan. 
: iid SyriuiB. Underthese dilterent master! the local . 
iSraSSi was frequently adni»l«er«l hy Je»i<i 
; hS™.*, yet the pooplJ were often gn.voudy op- ( 

i ■"""a; length the Jew. rose aeainst the Syrian., and 
! cho«i Juda, Mao;aha>u. for tli»' J"!". ,«■ °' ?~i 
They defeated them fa varlnu. battles and regained 
thoi/independooce. The high priest, were i»» the 
chief mogttrale. of the nation : tut heiore long, Ari» 
tSulus/i dereendant of Judas Maooahaiu. aammed 
the crown a. king of the Jew.. .. , , 

8 TtademnSaatsof Aristohnluemt; cabled Asmo- 
nems The mt^ of the PharifieeB and Sadducee. now 
IT^ to di.traot the nation with their f"*"™ »««"; 
tiois, .»d soon plunged it into » cml war. One party 
called in the king of Arabia to their assistanwi , tne 
ShS Smght the .id of the aoman., and by their help 
drove the Arabians out of the counhy. 



CII-IPTEIi. XXVI. 

JEBOSALEM TAKES BT POMPEY— EEION OE 
HEBOD— BIKTH OF CHRIST. 

1. At thi. period Pompey the Qreal "f "ST'tZ', 
m-cWefofiheBoman armle. m the East The Jew. 
agreed to make him the umpire m their dispute. Pom- 
ply gave hU decision, hut the party which e.teem.d it- 
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J self the least favored in this judgment, instead of ac- \ 
J qxiiescing, took up arms against the Romans. i 

i 2. Pompey immediately marched against Jerusalem. \ 
i The Jews were still so scrupvilous with regard to their > 
i religion, that they would do aothing on the Sahbath. to i 
i prevent the besiegers trom carrying on their worka Bj i 
l lakaig advantaje ol this the itj wjs captured bj tlic \ 




Chr t send ngfa hhadac pise 

3, The walls of Jerusalem were demolished and a ! 
i Roman garrison was placed in the citadel. Yet under } 
\ the Roman dominion, the Jews were constantly engaged 
V in faclions and wars with each other. Jerusalem was also 
J pillaged hy Craesus, the Roman triumvir, on his expedi- 
i tion agaiiEt the Parthians. He took from the temple 1 
J all the money of die treasury and the sacred utensils, f 
J amounting in value to ten millions of dollars. I 

■. Alter the death of Pompey, Julius Ctesar visited i 
, __ea and granted liberty f o the Jews to fortify Jerusa- f 
i lem and rebuild the walls. Herod, an Idumean, v-- 
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now placed on the throne, but subject to the Roman 
government. 

5. Herod was one of Ihe greatest tjranta known in 
history : he manifested a thorough contempt for the 
Jewish religion, and introduced heathenish customs 
which made liim still more odious to his subjects. Not- 
withstanding tills, he adorned Jerusalem with stately 
buildings, among which was a third temple, built in a 
style of magnificence auperior to that of Solomon. 

G. During tiie reign of Herod, Oca Saviour was 
born at Bethlehem in Judea. Alter the death of Herod, 

Erocuralora or goveniors were appointed instead of a 
ing. One of these was Pontius Pilate, under whose 
adminislration Jesus Christ was put to death. Having 
risen from the dead he sent his disciples forth, who ex- 
tended the gospel in various countries. 

7. Agrippa, the grandson of Herod, was afterwards 
made king of Judea, but on his death the administration 
by governors was renewed. These petty tyrants so op- 

Sreraed the people that great numbers ol them aban- 
oned their country and never returned. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

REBELLION OF THE JEWS—DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM CRUSADES. 

1. At length in the year 67 a. d., the Jews rose in re- 
bellion against the Romans. An army under Vespasian 
was sent against them : his success was great and rapid, 
for the Jews instead of uniting to oppose him and save 
their country, were split into factions animated with the 
most bitter hatred of each other. 

3. These obstinate and infatuated people had long 
meditated a resistance to the Roman power, hojiing to 
find protection from Heaven which their impieties had 
deeply offended- Their own historian represents them 

5. What is said of Herod 1 6. Of the biriii of our Saviour 
andhladeath'! 7. OfAgtippal 

Chaster XXVII.— Quesiions.—l. When did the Jews rehel 
againatlhe Romans'? 2. What were their especlalions'! 
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aa having reached the highest pitch of iniquity, while 
^ famines, earthquakes and prodigies all combined to fore- 
; bode their approaching ruin. 

3. Their dissensions were not confined fo Jerusalern, 
but spread through all the villages, towns and cities of 
Judea. Even houses and lamiliee were divided against 
each other. But Jerusalem was the chief theatre of 
their contention^ and was stained with civil bloodshed 
and butcheries of the most horrid description. 

4. The command of the Romaji army was now as- 
sumed by Titus the son of Vespasian, and he advanced 
to besiege Jerusalem, a. d. 73. This ibr a short time 
suspended the intestine discords of the Jews, but they 
quickly hurst out again with greater fury than ever. 

6. Titus wished, if possible, to preserve tiie city, and 
: made pacific overtures to the inhabitants, but these 
were rejected. The Jews deceived by false prophets, 
who promised a deliverance, persevered in their hostil- 
itj' long atler every reasonable chance of success had 
disappeared. 

6. They fought against each other in the streets of 
Jerusaleni, while the walls of the city shook imdcr the 
battering-rams of the Romans, and they refused tlie 

: proffered mercy of Titus when his victorious standards 
were planted on the battlements. 

7. Dreadful was the punishment of this ill-iated na- 
tion : their city and temple were reduced to heaps of 
shaneless ruins, and the best and bravest of the people '. 
fell by the swords of the Romans or of each other. The 
destruction of Jerusalem was accomplished, and the 
greater part of the inhabitants of Judea were dispersed 
over the earth to become a mockery, a by-word and a 
reproach among nations. 

8. In more modem times, Palestine has been the the- ; 
aire of interesting events. In the seventh century, it 
was conquered by the Saracens, and afterwards by the 
Turks. In the middle ages it became the fashion with : 
religious people to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem. 
The pilgnms being harahly treated by tlio Turks, a 



3. Thdrdiasensic 
fas ihe l>ehavior o: 
. What of tti6 Sara 
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i frenzy seized the warriors and fmalics of Eurupe ind \ 
S m tlie pleventli centurj ae^enl crusades weie made ^ 
S fur the purjwse ol capturing the holy eitj 




_^fer 



D-umuisfi in sigit qfjerusalmi. 

9. ThecnisadeaconHistedofarmieSjinsome ir 
J very numerous aad led by celetrated Imighlfi Mid prir 
J They succeeded in capturing Jerusalem, a. d. 1M9, and ^ 
i held it for 150 years when it was conquered by the eel- , 
i ebrated Saladin, a Mahometan chief, who then ruled J 

jver Egypt. 

10. The Jews are to be found in all the great c 
J of Europe, and are supposed to number three millions i 
\ at the present day. They rarely marry \vith other peo- > 
5 pie. They preserve their ancient worship, and expect J 

it some future day to be restored to their country a 
o prosperity. 

9. What of Jerusalem "! Ssladin? 10. What of ihe Jews 
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CHAPTER XXVIII, 

AND CUSTOMS OF TH 



Hebrews was Rimp! d un f a to a n 

gree. They had n h g f 1 n j 

. and pursuits ha rtral pb fa 

: employments 1 h xis I art og manj 



2. All the people enjojed the same equal liberty, i 
All of them, as being the offspring of the same ancient S 
stock, boasted an equality of lineage and rank. There \ 
were no empty titles, no ensigns of false glory, and t 
scarcely any distinction or precedence, except that 1 
which resulted from superior virtue, from the dignity of J 
age or experience, from the sacred office of the pnest- i 
hood, or from services rendered to die country. ? 

3. The Hebrews, in their primilive state, were sepa- i 
rated fram the rest of laaakind by their religion and > 
laws, and not at all addicted to commerce. They were S 
contented with those arts which belong to a simple and i 
oncultivated state of life. Thus their principal employ- t 
ments were agriculture and the care of cattle. 1 

4. They were, in fact, a nation of husbandmen and > 
shejirfierds. The lands of Canaaa, after the conquest; i 

. were parcelled out to the different families. These por- i 

■ tirns, according to the laws of the country, could not be i 

sold, except for a limited time^ and therefore descended > 

to their posterity without diminution. ? 

5. The fruits of the earth, the produce of his hand i 
and labor, constituted the wealth of each individual, i 
Not even the greatest man among the Hebrew nation 1 
esteemed it disgraceful to be employed in the lowest > 
offices of rural kdior. , J 

6. In the Scripture history, therefore, we read of emi- { 

Chapter XXVIIL— Qaesiions.— 1. Wliat is said of the do- > 

mesiic life of Ihe Hebrews'! 2. Of llieir equalUy! 3. ReliyioQ J 

andlaws? 4. Their lands 7 5. The fruits of the earth? 6, Of V 

agriculture, and military service 1 > 
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lent persons called to the highest and most eacred offices, 
_is generals, kings and prophets, from the plough and 
from the stalls. All the laiided'propertj' of the nar' 
"is held on the condition of rendering military servic 
._i slate : consequently, the nation was one great body '. 
of militia, ready at call tor the service of the country. 

7. Some curious exemptions from service were made, 
which show the attention of the lawgiver to the agri- : 
cultural habits and domeaiic comfort of the people. 
Thus, a man just married, or one who had newly taken 
El piece of land into cultivation, was excused from join- 
ing the army. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



—THE DESERTS—- . 



. The great peninsula of Arabia,* which extends 
from the Gulfof Persia to the Red Sea, and from Syria 
n the north to the Indian Ocean in the south, forms, as ; 
t were, a distinct world, in which man and beast, the 



* Arabia is noted »a the birlkplace of Mahomst, and tha pre- ; 
i< cenlre of his warship. Ii contains several distinct slates, 
Dse along the coast being addioled to commerce, and bearing 

freaemblanca, in manners and cusloms, to ibe Turks. 
rabs, (he oriiinal people of the country, are the deacend- 
(s of lehmael, and man; of them live a postoral and \ ' 
dering life, as did their ancestors, as related in the book of ; 

The peninsula of Arabia consist? of vast sandy deserts, inter- 
spersed with ferlile spots. The latter yield many valuable pro- '. 
ducts, as coffee, dates, limes, indieo, &c. The former is the 
homeof the Bedouin Arabs. Hera iheylive, iieeping \axge herds 
of horses and camels, having tents for dwellings, and roaming 
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MoJanAet 

a peculidr aspect, and ait > 
V governed by peculur Kws \ 

i 2 AtabiL IS nearly half as large as the United Stati s \ 
\ of Amerii-a , but in Uii^ great extent of territory, ihcre \ 
J IS no river of any considerable aze to water the earth ; } 
\ hardly a mountain to collect the clouds ajid disperse \ 
\ their contents in rain, or to gather the snows for the re- \ 
\ freshment of the burning plains. The face of the earth \ 

i from place to place for paalurage or plunder. Their horses are \ 
i ihe finest in the worid. 

J Over [he Bandy plains caravans proceed, iadcn with rich n: 
J chandise, guiding their way by ihe heavenly bodies. Tli 
\ often fall b prey io the greedy Bedouins, who come and go 

it with the swiftness of the eagle. , 

Ifawa, the birthplace of Mahoniel, is ths capital, and Ihe > 
t Holy City of his followers. This is visited by multitudes -'' 
" ' IS, every Mahometan being required to bo lo M. 

I his life. Medina is renowned as eontiiinmg the tomb J 
J of the prophet. Modm is Iha cliief port, on the Red Sea, ar ' 
\ filmed for its coffee. Muscat has some commerce by sea, ki 
\ large trade with the Interior by caravans. 



il of Arabia, ils riverE 



""""•| 
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J is scorched wilii almost perpetual drought, and a short- 
lived vegetation is soon reduced to dust. 

i. The winds which sweep across the boundless plains 
of Arabia, bear along mountains of sand, which con- 
stantly threaten to swallow up the works of man, and 
often bury whole caravans alive. A few springs of 
ivater mark, at long intervals, the spots where the Hie 
Df man and beast may be preserved, 

4. Along the coast of the Red Sea, however, there 
ire tracts of land better auppUed with water, and here 
flourishing cities have existed fixim the earliest antiquity. 
At the southern extremity of the peninsula, on the 
shores of the Indian Ocean, is the kingdom of Yemen, 
in the region called Arabia the Happy. 

5. This territory is watered by small streams, and 
well cultivated. The Coffee-tree is anative of this soil, 
and here grow sjiice and incense-bearicg shrub? 
perlumes are said to be wafted out to sea, and t 
" approaching mariner. 

). The race of men who inhabit this region, so unlike 
every other, are gifted by nature with the vigor and en- 
durance necessary to their condition. The Arab, like 
his faithful companion, the camel, can endure hunger 
and thirst to an mcredible degree. A few dates, and a 
little barley, which he moistens with water in his hand, 
suffice for his nourishment. 

7. The northern part of Arabia, bordering on Pales- 
tine, had, in ancient times, a numerous population. 
Here lived the Edomites, the Amalekiles, the Cush- 
; and here is supposed to have been the country of 
. The wanderings of the Israelites led them also 
through this region. Here is Mount Sinai where the 
■ Law was dehvered, and here is Mount Nebo where 
Moses died. 

3. IWdeaertB'? 4. The coast of the Red Sea 1 The Itingdora 
of Vemen t 5. What are the productiona of Yemen 1 6. What 
is the character of the Aral>9l 7. OfNorthem Arabia^ Whst J 
nationa lived here 1 What two fan 
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CHAPTER, XXX. 

THE TWO RACES OF 
AND CH 

, The most ancient race of Arabs derive their c 
gin irom Heber, who is said to have lived lour gene 
(iona before Abraliam. The second race was derived i 
from lahmael, the aon of Abraham and Hagar, of whom > 
it was declared, " Hie hand aliall be against every n " 
and every man'a liand againat him." 

2. The Arabs IwEist that their country has never been 1 

?uered, while their nation has subdued more than i 
the Eastern World, Arabia haa been, irom the \ 
earlieat agea, ruled by a number of potty p 
lords, independent of each other, and exerciaing widiin \ 
their own territories a sort of supreme independent i 
power, founded on patriarchal principles. J 

3. The authority of the father of a family^ is the first > 
source of government among men, and this influence is v 
still stron^y felt among the Araba Each little comma- I 
lity is considered a family, the head of which is call- \ 
id sheik and exercises paternal authority over the reat. > 

4. The genealogies of the familiea are carefully reck- { 
oned, and the senior branch is always regarded wilh a i 
high degree of respect and deference. Sometimes a 1 
certain form of confederation is made by a great eheik, ? 
jr sheik of sheiks, who holds the supremacy. { 

5. But each sheik, intrenched in nis roclty castle, or S 
roaming with his camels and flacks over the wide i 
expanse of the deaert, commonly holda himself inde- J 
pendent of every other human power. Individual fol- j 
lowers are always ready to resort in considerable num- J 
bers to the standard of any successful warrior, who s 
promises daring adventure or rich booty. i 

6. Hence it is no difBcuH matter to collect some J 
thoiaands of freebooters, sufficient to lay under contri- > 

lAPTER XXX. — Questions. — 1. Fn>m whom are the Arabs J 

derived 7 2. Whai is the hoasi of the Arabs ? 3. Whal is said { 

of ihs origin of governmenl? 4, Of che Arab genealoffieH"! B. > 

OflheAmbsfieiltsI 6. Of Ihe Arabfreeboolerst 1 
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76 ANCIENT HBLIGION OP THE ARABS. 

'. butioii the largest camvans of traveUera. On the route 
between Egypt and Palestine, and the hwdera ot Syria 
and the Euphrates, large moving encampments of 
Arabs continually jaes to and fro, waWshing the pro- 
gress oftravellepa, ready to avail themselves of any fa- 
vorable chance for an attack. 

7. During the whole of Uiat long era which belongs 
to ancient hatory, Arabia prraerved its primitive man- 
ners and irastoral state, while it had no connesion with 
ibreicn nations, except such as rose out of commerce or 
robbery. This nation also preserved its independence 
unaffected by those great events which changed the 

■ : fate of the surrounding nations. ^, . . 

8. Itwas not till the seventh century of the Chnstiaii 
era, that after a sudden and remarkable revolution, the 
Arabs issued from their burning deserts with a mighty 
impulse to change the destinies of a great part ol the 
world. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

I ANCIENT RELIGION OP THE ARABS— BIRTH 
OF MAHOMET. 

1. The ancient religion of the Arabs was the Sabe- 
1 form of idolatry, which consisted of the vrorship ol 
. ..le sun, moon and planets ; but long before the birth 
ol' Mahomet, they were distracted by a great vanety 
of creeds. Some adhered to tlie faith of their an- 
cestors ; others embraced Judaism, and othera Chnsti- 

: ^"k Mahomet was born at Mecca, a. d. 569. This city 
is believed by the Arabs to have been founded by Adam. 
: It contained a temple supposed to have been built by : 
' Abraham, The early prosperity of IMccca was as- ; 
' cribed to Ishmael, who, according to the Arabian tradi- 

Whatifl said oflhe primitive sMteofthe Arabs? 8. When J 

the Arabs issue from IheirdeseriB? . , ., t 

HAPTEK XXXL— Qi«5("in«-— I. What waa the ancient re- J 

ligTon of lie Arabs 1 2. What is said of Mahomet und Mecca! J 
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I lions, fixed hie residence here. In the temple at Mewa 
; was a black stone, called the Kaaba, which was be- 
■ lieved to have fallen from heaven, and was therefore 
' the object of superstitious veneration. 

3. Mahomet's father was an idolater. His mother 
; was a Jewess, who had been converted to Christianity; 

and from her instructions he probably derived the re- 
ligious irapreBsions for which he was distinguished even 
m boyhood. Both his parents died while he was yet a 
child, and Mahomet was left to the care of his uncle. 

4. In early life, he engaged in trade, and went with 
the Arab caravan to Svria. Afterwards, he attached 
himself to tlie household of a rich widow, named Kadi- 
jah. She was so well pleased with his talents for busi- 
ness, as well as his handsome figure, that she gave him 
her hand in marringe, and made hira master of her 
splendid fortune. 

5. Every year he spent a month in retirement in a 
cave near Mecca, where he devoted himself to medi- 
tation and prayer. His travels, as a merchant, had 
made him acquainted with the principal forma of reli- 
fflon then existing in the East In Syria, he found 
Christians of various sects, Jews, Magiana and Sabe- 

6. Arabia presented to him many varieties ol' idol- 
atry, and exiles from Persia informed him of the 
doctrines of Zoroaster and Mani. A singular dream led 
him to believe that he was chosen by the Deity to re- 
concile all these jarring creeds, and to tmite mankind in 
the worship of the one true God. In the solitude of the 
cave, he dreamed that the angel Gabriel appeared to 
him and hailed him as a prophet 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

PKEACHING OF MAHOMET THE HEGIRA. 

1. Under the delusioQ inspired by this dream. Ma- ; 
hornet announced himself as the preacher of a new re- < 
ligion. He first made a convert of his wife, and then J 
of his friends and relations. These converts were called > 
Muasitlmans ; that is, persons resigned lo the divine ^ 
will. Their faith was coQflrmed by revelations which 
Mahomet pretended to receive from Gabriel. 

2. But at first the progress of the new religioi 
slow. Mahomet preached in the market-place oT Mecca. 
The officers of the city opposed his doctrine, which 
threatened lo destroy the influence which they derived ; 
from the worship of the Kaaba. Several of the Mus- 
sulmans were forced, by persecution, to abandon their : 
homes and seek refuge in Abyssinia. 

* 3, But Mahomet was not dismayed; and when he 
was advised to suspend his preaching for a season, h 
replied, " Were my enemies to place the sun on m 
right hand, and tlie moon on my left, they would nt 
persuade me to chfmge my courae." 

4. The enemies of Mdiomet, unable to silence hm 
laid a plot for his assassination, and he was compelle 
to save himself by flight. In the dead of the night, : 
with a single companion, he left his house and stole o-* 
of the city. 

5. They concealed themselves for three days m 
cavern not far from Mecca. Their pursuers came 
the cave, but seeing a spider's web over the entrance, 
and a pigeon's nest near it, they concluded that i 
human being was in that neighcwrhood, and turned 

6. The companion of Mahomet was struck with t£ 
ror at this danger. " We are bat two," said he. " There : 

Chapter XXXII.— QMsihms.—l. How did Mflhon_ 
nouoce himself? What were his followers called ? 2. What 
progress did he make 1 3. Whal declaraiioQ? 4. What wai 
dune by his enemies 7 5. What happened in a cave"! 6. When 
i did Mahomet And refuge? 
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is a third," replied Mahomet: "it is God liimsell'." 
Prom this cavern tiie fugitives directed their course to 
, Medina, where they were favorably received, as some 
; of the most eminent citizens of tliat place had been con- 
verted during their visits to Mecca, 

7. This event is called the Hegira, or flight. It oc- 
curred in the year 622 ; and from this epoch the Ma- 
hometans compute their chronological reckonings, as we 
compute from the birth of Christ. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SUCCESS OF MAHOMET- 



DEATH. 

1. CoNVEETS to the doctrine of Mahomet now flocked 
to Medina, and were formed into warlike bands ; these 
infested all the roads to Mecca, and took vengeance for 
the iasult offered to their master. The plunder was 
shared equally among the soldiers, and their courage 
was stimulated by success. 

2. "Warriors from all parts of Arabia were soon attract- 
ed hither by the hopeof wealth and glory. In abattle 
near the well of Beder, the forces of Mahomet were on the 

Eointof being defeated,,when he stooped down, took up a 
andful of dust, and flung it toward the enemy, exclaun- 
ing, " May their faces be confounded !" This simple ac- 
tion revived the enthusiasm of liis followers, and they 
gained a decisive victory, which he failed not to ascribe ■ 
to a divine interposition. 

3. Maliomet now undertook to propagate his doctrine 
by ttie sword, and began by peisecuting the Jevra be- 
cause they would not receive him as their Messiah. 
He soon became the most powertul chief in Ara- 
bia, and his disciples received his words as the inspired 
oracles of God. The instructions which he delivered 
were written down by them on palm-leaves and shoul- 
der-blades of mutton for Mahomet himself was unable 



I. WliBl is the Hogira 7 

CHAFTBBXXXm.—q«esKims.-l. What was tli9 successor 
Malionist at Medina 1 2. Wliat fiappened at the well of Beder? 
Whal was the efTecl of tills? 3. What did Mahomel now nn- 
derlake i What is aaid of IMahomefE diaciplef 
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) read or write. The whole collection of his sayings J 



of the Koran 
7 established, he sent am- 
moat powerful inonarchs 
diaciplea The people of 
't him rptnm to that city, 

established 






afterwards received the 

4. Feeling his ppwe 
bassadors, summoning 
of the earth to become 
Mecca were compelled 
and the authority of ' 
throughout all Arabia. 

5. But in the midst of his success, he waa poisoned 
by a JewesSj who wished to put his supernatural powers 
to a trial. He escaped immediate death, but contracted 
a lingering disease, wliich brought him to an end in the 
year 632 a. d. At the time of his death, his followers 
amounted to one hundred thousand warriors, independeot 
ol' women, slaves, and other attendants. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



1. The disciples of Mahoraetwereoverwhelmed with 
despair at the death of their master. Omar, a fiery 
zealot, drawing his sword, declared that he would strike 
off the head of the man who should dare to say that 
the prophet was no more. 

2. But Abu Beker, the faithful friend and earliest 
disciple of Mahomet, addressing Omar and the multi- 

: tude, said ; " Is it Mahomet or the Giod of Mahomet, that 
we worship? The God of Mahomet lives forever, but 
his prophet waa a mortal like ourselves, and as he had 
predicted to us, he has undergone the common lot of 
humanity." 

3. By these words the tumult was appeased, and Abu 
Bekerwaschosenffitadjor successor to the prophet. 



ilablishment of his authority 1 S. How did he 
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The woiiderfui revolution, which, during the hie of Ma- 
homet, had been confined Jo Arabia, made a wide and 
rapid progress under his successors. 

4. Mahomet liad founded his military syslem entirely 
upon the confident belief with which he had inspired 
hia warriors, that whoever died in battle was sure of 
eternal happiness. But he made no change in the Arab 
manner of fighting. The soldiers were half naked, 
armed, when on foot, only with bows and arrows ; when 
on horseback with a light lance and a sabre. 

5. Their horses were unequalled in the world for their 
powers of endurance, their docility and their spirit But 
they did not act in large or regular masses ; mey knew 
nothing of those manceuvres and charges practised by 
modern cavalry, wliieh bear down battalions by their re- 
sistless weight. Single warriors advanced in front of 
the army to signalize themselves by acts of personal 
prowess, and alter a few strokes from their flashing 
cimeters, escaped from their enemies by the swiltness 
of their steeds. 

6. Battles were long-con (inued sliirmishes, and fre- 
quently lasted for several days. It was not till after their 
adversaries, exhatteted by fatigue, were put to the rout, 
that the Arabs became terrible in pursuit. They 
do not seem to have made any progress in military sci- 
ence during the early and most brilliant period of the 
Mussulman conquests. There was no sort of warlike 

" ' 'n their armi^ ; and they besieged a city in the 
manner of savages. 

7. Mahomet did not connect any political opinions ; 
with his religion. He did nothing to destroy the free- ■ 
dom of the desert He instituted no aristocratical dis- ! 
finclion nor hereditary power, either in his own or any : 
otlier family. When he died, no organization had been ; 
given to the Mussulman empire. ; 

8. The enthusiasm he had created, existed among hie ' 
followers, and each man believed tliat his sword, his ; 
wealth and his power ought to have no other destination ; 



engi 



Iho enthusiasm of the Ara 



19 ihe militarj' system of M 
of thoArab horses 1 6. W 
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J thanthat of extending the knowledge of the true Deity. , 
> They adopted, therefore, as a war-(;ry, the words,— ; 
J " There is no god but God, and Mahomet is his pro- ; 



CHAPTER SSXV. 

CONaUEST OF PERSIA BY" THE SAKACENS. 




1 The khalif eoon found it necessary to provide em- 
plnyment tor the reetless and energetic spirits by which 
he was surrounded. An army was sent to invade Sjn-ia, 
then under the dominion of the emperor of Constanhno- 
pie. The invaders captured Bosra and laid siege to , 
Damascus. It was now that they became known to the 
Christian world under the title of Saracens, which 
means robbers 



. How did the Arabs ob- 
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2. The Greek emperor Heracliua sent an army of > 
100,000 men to relieve Damascus, but this force was de- j 
feated, and the rich and beautifu! capital of Syria fell i 
iato the hands of the Saracens. Abu Beker died on \ 

! the day of this capture, and Omar waa chosen his ei 

3. The Kingdom of Persia was afready singled o 



Swifrd of Godj led an army across the desert !■ 
'. banks of the Euphrates. The Persians, distracted by i 



internal troubles, made but a feeble resistance. A great v 

battle was fought at Cadesiai a. d. 636, where the Per- ; 

sian Eirmy was overthrown. I 

'■ 4. The king, Yezdijird, fled to the mountains of Media, > 

: and the conquerors took po^ession of the royal capital, i 

Ctesiphon. An immense quantity of rich booty fell info \ 

their Wnds ; but the ignorant Arabs could not estimate i 

die value of their acquisition. Many of them had never i 

seen gold, and when they found large quantities of it > 

: among their plunder, went round offering itfor sale, and v 

: saying, " I will give any quajatity of tins yellow metal i 

: for a little silver." i 

5. Persia was completely subdued by the Saracens, i 
The king, Yezdijird, wandered among the mountains i 

and deserts for ten years, and was at length murdered i 
■ by amiiler, with whom he had taken shelter. The royal i 
capital, with its magnificent palace, was permitted to J 
fall to rains, and travellers are now unable to identily i 
the spot. i 

6. Within twenty years after the death of Mahomet, i 
his followers had subdued and converted the people of i 
all that wide extent of territory lying between the river > 

: Tigris and the Caspian Sea. i 



2, What ia said of DamascuBl 3. Of the kingdom 
4. Wliat happened at the capture of Ctcsiplioii 1 5. 
come of Yezdijird 1 6. Wliat was tfie eilent of the Mahomi 
[iont[uest8 within twenty yeara 1 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

CONaUEST OF SyRIA AND EGYPT. 




and Oma w n n p( 

Jerusa eno, wh h he Mahome a s aa we ! ai 

tians have always regarded as a holy citj , 

2. The equipage of the khalif was characteristic J 
of Ae simphciw that still prevailed among the Sar- i 
acens. He rode upon a red camel, with a sack of J 
corn and a cruise of water slung from his saddle to sup- S 
ply his wants during the journey. A wooden platter i 
was the only utensil he carried with him. His dress ' 
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', was of camel's hair, coarse and torn, and a single scr- j 
yant constituted his retinue. i 

3. In this guiee he reached the Saracen camp, where i 
he recited the public prayers and preached a sermon to i 

'■ the troops. He then signed the capitulation, securing i 
to the Christians of Jerusalem protection in person, pro- J 

, perty and religions worship, on the .payment of a mode- > 
rate tribute, after which he entered the city in triumph, i 
A. ». 637. I 

4. On the spot where Solomon's temple had stood { 
Omar ordered amagnificent mosque to be erected, which > 
is standing at this day. Within sis years after their i 
first appearance in Syria, the Saracens completed the i 
conquest of the whole of that province including Pales- I 

5. They next invaded Egypt and subdued it with > 
: little difficulty. Alexandria nlone made a vigorous de- i 

: fence ; but it was finally taken by storm, and its valua- i 

- ble library was consigned to the flames by the fanatical J 

Omar, who was ignorant of literature and scieoce. J 

6. It is said that the number of books was so great, i 
that they were employed for six months as fuel in j 
heating the baths of the cily. But the whole story of 1 

' ■ ■■ of tliis library is doubted by many hia- J 



CHAPTER XSXVII. 

—DECLINE AND FALL OP S 

1. From Egypt the Saracens pursued their victorious v 
career westward, and by the clo.'« of the seventh cen- » 
tury, the whole ol^ the north-east of Africa had sub- ; 
raitted to their arms and religion. 

2. The Mauritanians, in the country now called Mo- : 



3. Of the capitulation of Jeraaalem') 4. What was built oi 
the founiiition of Solomon's lemplel 5. What is said of th 
conquBBl of Egyplf 6. Of the deslruction of Ihe Alexandrian > 

ChIi^es XXXVII.— questions.— I. What is said of no 
eastern Africa? 2. Of !he ManritaniansT 
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J rocco. offered a fleroe resistance to the invaders ; but they J 
V were finEdly subdued. These people strongly resembled \ 
i the Arabs m their mannerB, habits and complexion, and J 

> the name of Arab was here lost in that of Moor. 

> 3. From Mauritania, the invaders passed over 
i Spain, where they overthrew Roderick, tJie Gothic king S 
< ol that country, and established their dominion in those i 
i ^rte of the peninsula bordering on the Mediterranean, i 
J This continued til! 149S a, d. Not content with their > 
\ success, llie Moors crowed the Pyrenees, and proceeded S 
s northward through France to the Loire. i 
J 4. They even meditated a plan of conquest which i 
i would have subjected all Christendom to their yoke, i 

> They proposed to conquer France, Italy and Germany, ', 
\ and then, descending the Danube, to overthrow the e— ' 
\ pire of Constantinople. 
i 5. But the French, under Charles Martei, checked i 
i them in their career, and at the great battle of Tours, J 
J which lasted seven day^, the Saracens were overChown, > 
I with a lo^ of 300,000 men, a. d. 732. This waa tl 
i most important victory ever gained in Europe, as it re 
i cued all Christendom from the Mahometan yoke. 
i 6. The Khatif Omar was succeeded by Othman, u 
i der whom the Saracens conquered Armenia, Nubia, i 
t Cyprus and Rhodes. The celebrated brazen statue ir 

J the latter island, known as the Colossus, was broken tc 
i pieces and sold to a Jew, who loaded 900 camels with \ 
i the fragments. i 

\ 7, The death of Othman, who fell, like Omar, by as- t 
J sassinalion, caused a revolt among the Saracens. Ali i 
i and Moawiy^, the rival khalifs, fflled the Mahometan t 
i empire witti tumult. The latter founded anew dynasty J 
J called the Ommiades. \ 

J 8. The empire was dismembered by these intestine i 
i divisions,and theOmmiadeswereencounteredbyanother v 
i i^nasty called the Ahbastides, and a third called the \ 
\ Palimttes. The first was distinguished by a white flag, > 
S the second by a black, and the ^ird by a green one. \ 

i 3. OflheSaraoemcinvasionofSpainaiidPranceT 4. Their J 
J Bcheme of universal conquest ^ B, What great defeat did Ihey J 
i sustains 6. What is said of the OoIoaaQs oT Rhodes 1 7. What J 
i of ihenGW dynasty of the Saracena'! 8. What names anil badg- S 
\ es did ihe difTerent dynasties assume ? \ 
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( 1 The contentions of these nvals eaueed a tearful 
{ "unount ot bloodshed and desolation Their aeparition 
i Irora edth nthT was soon folbwed by oth^r scWms— 
{ thit of the Fdns iti oi MdiintT.jii-i, and the Aglobitesi 




Srhthmtzaile lelltng the aloriea of the Araiian Niffhls, 

D Bigdad,foTjndedbytheKhaIifAlManaur,became 
I the capital ot the Abbasside dynasty. The khalifs of 
\ this Ime Were generous patrons of science, Uterature and 

> the arts, especially Harouii Al Raschid, the hero of the 
V Arabian Nighta, and his son, Al Mamoun. The love 
i of learning spread from Bagdad into the other Saracenic 
i countries. The Ommiade khalifs lounded universities 

> in Spain the Fatimitea established schools in Egypt, ', 
J and the Mahometan nations were distinguished for their 

\ attainments in science, while Christian Europe remained 
I sank in barbarism. 

i ll. The Saracenic empire gradually passed from 
{ splendor uito weakness, and Turkish mercenary troops 
i were maintained in large numbers by tJie later khalifs. 
{ These became, in course of time, the masters of their ■: 
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sovereigns, and the dignity oi' khalif. afle.r having long 
been an empty title, was finally abolisheil, a. q. 1258, 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE WAHABEE3. 

1. By the time Ihe Saracens had foraied a new and I 
powerful empire out of the material of their conquests, ; 
the rude rocks and deserts of Arabia had ceased to he ' 
regarded as a fit residence for the opulent and amhilJous 
khalifs. The capital of this great dominion being re- 
moved to Baffdad, in the rich plain of Mesopotamia, S 
Arabia was left to herself, and resumed her natural and 
original character. 

2. She was thus detached from other countries, and 
her inhabitants no longer dreamed of foreign conquests, 
but returned U> their pristine state of rude and roving 
freedom. When the Turks carried their victorious arms 
into the south, they infested the coast of the Red Sea, 
and took possession of the western ports of Arabia as 
far as Mocha. 

3. But after maintaining their footing here for two 
centuries the decline of their power enabled the Ara- 
bian sheiiiB to regain their independence. 

4. During the 18th century, Arabia became the scene 
of another religious revolution. A prophet of obscure 
birth, named Abd vd Wahab, made his appearance 
about the year 1730, and attracted namerous followers. 
His first object appears to have been a reform of the 
Mabometan religion, by discarding the traditions which 
had been engrafted upon it, and denouncing the prac- 
tice of paying divine honors to any human being, even 
to Mahomet 

5. His followers were called Wahabees. One of !; 
them, named Ibn Saoud, was a warlike and powerful 



.... change upon A 
4, Who was Abd ul 
was Ihn Saoud 1 V 



3. What IS eaidof ihe Arab sheiks 1 
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s prince, who attempted to propagate this doctrine by the J 
J sword. He captured the sacred cities oi' Mecca and v 
J Medina, destroyed the tomb of Mahwnet, and became \ 
> master of a large portion of Arabia. 
i 6. The Turkish government was thrown into great i 
t alarm by his successes, and at length prevailed upon { 
i Mehemet Ali, the pasha of Egypt, to undertake the J 
I subjugation of this dangerous rebel. Mehemet and J 
S hia son Ibrahim invaded Arabia and recaptured the sa- i 
J cred cities A. d. 1812. ^ 

i 7. The Wahabee leaderawere taken prisoners or 
i to death, and their forces dispersed. But large n.. .. 
I bers of these sectaries atill lurk in the desert, watching i 
s a favorable moment for raising again the standard or J 
\ religioiis relormatdoii in Arabia. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE MAHOMETAN RELIGION, 

The religion of Mahomet does notconsist in belief ! 

ogmas alone, but in the practice of morality, ir 

! and charity. Almsgiving is prescribed as 8 

us duty, and each believer is required to bestow { 

a tenth of his income upon the poor. * 

2. Five times a day the Mussulman is bound to u 
a short and tervent prayer, in words of his own, without i 
any set form. As a means of fixing his attention, he is 
\ commanded to turn his face towitfda Mecca when he 

i 3. Personed cleanliness is also a duty of every true 
i believer in Mahomet. Washing the face and tends is 
i a necessary preparation for every prayer. Yet, as thif 
1 doctrine was first proclaimed to a people who dwelt in de- 
serts, where water was not always to be found, the Ko- ! 
ran permits the faithful, in case of extreme need, to y 



HAPTER XXXIX.— Qiiea 
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90 THE MAHOMETAN HBUGION. 

4. The Mahometan faats are rigid, and admit of no ■ 
exception. Wine and other intoxinating liquors are 
forbidden at all times and in all places. During the 
festival of the Ramadan, which may happen at any sea- 
eon of the year, the Mussulman, from sun-rise to sun-set, 
must abstain from meat, drink, Uie bath, and all other 
sensual gratifications. Swine's flesh is prohibited as ri- 
gidly in the Mahometan as in the Jewish code, and 
every believer is required to make a pilgrimage, once m 
his hfe, to Mecca. „ , ^, , 

5, But in spite of the sirapiicity of the Mahometan 
creed, it has been tbnnd imporaible to preserve anything 
like unanimity of sentiment among the various nations 
that profess it. The Mussulman sects have been as 
numerous and violent as those of any other religion. 

., 6. The two most important aects, at present, are the 
^ Smnees and the Sheahs. The former call themselves 
• the orthodox party, and stigmatize their opponents as 
! heretics. The Persians have been of the Sunnee sect 
for the last three hundred years. 

7. The spirit of hostility which exists among the 
, Mahometan sectaries is rancorous and irreconcilable. 
> Names which are never mentioned but with blessings 

by one party, are hourly cursed by another. 

8. The religion founded by Mahomet has had a vast 
influence upon mankind. Many persons have doubted 
whether this remarkable man was a mete fanatic, sin- 
cerely and blindly believing the doctrines which he 
preached or whether he was an ingenious and success- 
ful hypocrite. Probably he was a mixture of both. 

9. The Koran appears to have been composed with 
■ some knowledge of the Bible ; but it is a work utterly 

without order, and full of extravagant absurdities and 
contradictions. The Mahometans believe in the Old 
Testament, but have not an equal regard for the New. 

10. They believe that Mahomet was the last of the 
prophets; that his name is written on all the gates of 
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i paradise ; that the devil was cast out at his birth ; that i 

> he visited the seven heavens ; that he performed three > 
S thousand miracles ; that he cleft the moan in two ; that S 
i fountaioB of water gushed from his fingers ; that celes- J 
i tia! spirits obeyed him, and that the angel of death 1 
J could not take his soul til! he had first asked his permis- \ 

V 11, " The aword," says Mahomet, in the Koran, ■'' is ^ 
J the key of heaven and hell. A drop of blood spent in s 
i the cause of God. or a night spent in arms, is of more I 

> avail than two months passed in fasting and prayer. > 
\ Whoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven : at the i 
i day of judgment his words shai! be resplendent as ver- i 
i milion and odoriferous as musk ; the loss of limbs shall i 
i be supplied with the wings of angels and of cheru- \ 

J 12. Mahomet promised the joys of heaven to all who v 
i fell iu his cause, and he made those joys exceedingly f 
i captivating to an Arabian imagination. To each man J 
J is assigned seventy beautiful wives — a tentof incompara- > 
i hie costlineBS — a prodigious number of servmits— the J 
J choicest wines in golden goblela — the roost delicious \ 
1 food— the most sumptuous dresses and renovated 1 
} youth, enduring forever. But unbelievers he threat- S 
J ened with torments as lasting and terrible as the joya i 
e desirable. J 
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PHffiNlCIA. 



CHAPTER XL. 




1 Ancient Phce icia' la} on the eastern shore of the > 
Meiiterranean having "^yna on the north and east f 
ind P il sline on the soutli This temtory was ot very i 
: small extent but well situated for commerce by sea. 

2. The Phflenioiana appear to have been the descend- i 
anta of the ancient Canaaniles. They were settled or ' 
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J this coast before the arrival of the Israelites. The in 
lie position of their country and its abundance of i 
;r, led them to the practice of ship-building at 
irly period, and then to navigation and trade beyond i 

3. They also excelled in useful and beautiful manu- 
( factures, so that fabrics of a superior quality were callec 
i Sidonian, from Sidon, one of the chief Phsnician cities 
{ The Phceniciana are said to have been the first peopk 
i who used ruiidera and sails, and steered their ships a' 
■ night by the stars. 

4. They were also believed to have been the inventon 

i of arithmetic. The Greeks obtained the letters of their i 

J alphabet from this country. The Phmniciana also dia- > 

> covered the mode of making glass. They were famous i 

for dyeing cloth of a purjile color, the material for which i 

was obtamed from a species of shell-fish found on their J 

5. The commerce of the Phosnicians was extended J 
far and wide by the establishment of colonies in various s 

\ quarters of Europe and Africa. They obtained gold i 
i and silver from Spain, tin from Britain, amber from the i 
i Baltic, and copper and iron from tlie shores of the Black J 
S Sea. I 

i 6. The earliest historical inlbnnation respecting this j 
i country shows it to have been divided into a number of i 
i separate governments. Moat of the Phcenician ei ' 
J ant) towns were independent states, some of which w 
i governed by kin^ 

* 7. Sidoa or Zidon was the oldest of these cities, ; 
Me of the earliest places in the world that carried on 
i extensive commerce. Tyre was built by the Sidonians, I 
i and became the rival of Sidon and the chief city of > 
I Phceiiinia. 

i 8. Tyre is the only Phtenician city whose history ci 
i be satJsiUctorilj' traced. The first king of Tyre w 
S Abibal, who reigned about the year 1050 o. c, and w 
J contemporary with king David. His son 
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i Hiram, was the ally of David and his eon Solomon. ■ 
i During the reign of Hiram, Tyre acquired a supremacy : 
S in Phcenicia, and became the most flourishing emporium 
'le ancient worid. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



J 1, The most remarkable successors of Hiram were 
i Ethbaal I., the lather of Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, and 
i Pygmalion, who murdered Sichffiue, the husband of Di- 

> do, and compelled that princess to escape to Africa, 

> where she founded the city of Cartilage. 

J 2. The Tyrians exercised their supremacy over the 
i surrounding cities with so mpch cruelty, that the Phce- 
i niciana apidied for protection to the Assyrians, and aCter- 

> wards to the Babylonians. When attacked by the As- 
i Syrians, the people of Tjre defended themselves so 
< courageously, that the assailants were compelled to re- 
i tire, leaving the city uninjured. 

J 3. Nebuchadnezzar next made war upon Tyre, and 
i laid close siege to the city. He so exhausted it by a 
\ constant blockade, that nearly all the inhabittoifH aban- 
i doned the place, and erected another city on a ueigh- 
\ boring island, to which they gave the oame of New 

> Tyre. ' 

% 4. A short time after this event, the government wae 
V changed ; the royal authority was abolished, and annual 
! magistrates, called Shophehm or judges, were elected. 
i Their office was somewhat similgr to that of the consuls 

> of Rome. The new city, however, never rose to the 
\ importance of Old Tyre. 

1 5. After the conquest of Babylon by Cyras, the Phce- 
i nician cities submitted, without resistance, to the Persian 



\ Chapteb XLI.-Quesi«ms.— I. What isaaid ofEthbaal 
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J arms, but were permitted lo govern themselves accord- > 
i ing to their own forms. The authority of the king waa J 
t restored at Tyre, and that city supplied the greater part \ 
i of the naval force employed by tjie Persiana in their i 
t wars with the Greeks. > 

i 6. Alexander the Great captured Tyre, after a siege i 
i of seven months, n, c. 331. Phosnicia, after this period, i 
< became attached to the Macedonian and Syrian mon- J 
{ archies, and never rose to the dignity of an independent J 
J government. J 

J 7. The Phoenicians preceded the Greeks in forming J 
V commercial establishments on the coast of Asia Minor i 
I ajid the shores of the Black Sea. Their colonies pro- J 
i ceeded from east to west, along the Mediterranean, oc- ' 
{ cu])ying the principal islands. Cyprus, Sieiiy and Sar 
i dinia received their settlemenis, after which they ven- 
i tured outside the straits, and founded the city of Gades 
\ now Cadiz, in Spain. 

J 8. Their colonies in Northern Africa, such as Leptis, > 
> Carthage, Utica, &c., attained to greater splendor than > 
i any of the other Phcenician cities, and rivalled Tyre it- J 
i self in wealth and magnificence. In the Eastern seas, i 
i they formed establishments on the Red Sea and the i 
{ Persian Gulf. By land, they carried on trade wilh > 
J Arabia, Egypt, India, Babylon, Armenia and Scythia. 
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I THieTOunlTv'extendBrromtheeastenishoreofthe j 

Mediterranean to the nver Euphrates and the S\ni 

desert By the Greeks it was regarded as including J 

Pdleatine and Phcenicia and so it 19 considered hy its 

present masters the Turks The Lhief dnieions in dm 

■ -ent times, were Syria Proper and CjeIo Syria, or Hoi 

• Syria, under the Turkish dominion, embraces Palestine 
id Piironicia. Damascus, is still a fine city, and is one of ina 
w pljcea tliat hna flourished In aneienl and m--' — """" 
leppo is a large citv ; Antioch haa greatly decline 
■ Palmyra and Baliiec, in this territory, excite tht. "u^iut. ". ^ 
lery helioider. Tiie former is inteteating from the history of i 
a celebrated queen Zenobia, and the latter from its splendid ^ 
implaof thesun. __^_^.^^_ \ 
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.__, __.., .._. ^ ' eituated in a valley ^ 

J between the ranges of Mount Lebanon. The lofty 

mmmitfi of Ihese moimtains are capped with perpetusd 

mow, and tliey were long noted for the magnificent fbr- 

jsts of cedars, of which only a few groves now remain. 

2. The most ancient inhabitants of Syria are sup- 

? posed to liave been the Aramites, or the descendants of | 

i Aram, the youngest son of Shem. In the early scrip- i 

i ture tunes, this country was divided into several small { 

J states or kingdoms, the most ancient of which appears > 

> to have been Zobah. J 
V 3. Saul, king of Israel, overthrew this kingdom, and \ 
J that of Damascus arose on its ruins. Benhadad li., i 
i one of the kings of Damascus, adorned the dty with J 
J fine buildings, and did much ibr the glory of the kin§- > 
J dom. AtYer his death, he was worshipped by the Syri- i 
( ans as a god. The Kingdom of Damascus was over- ( 
1 thrown by Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, b. c. 740. i 
i 4. Syria was absorbed into the Assyrian monarchy > 
\ by this conquest. Afterwards, the Persians exercised i 
i dominion over it. Alexander the Great subdued it with i 
i the rest of the Persian empire, and at his deatii, it fell 1 
i into the possession of Seleucus, one of his generals. He J 

> erected it into a kingdom, built tiie city oi\4ntioch for a i 
s capital, and foundedthe dynasty of the SeUucid<e, which \ 
\ retained possession of the throne of Syria for nearly two v 
} centuries and a half. \ 
J 5. In the year 64 b. c, Pompey the Great conquered > 
i Syria, and reduced the country to a Roman province. > 
J Under the Roman emperors, Syria was one of the most \ 
\ flourishing and luxurious provinces of the East. It was \ 
\ the seat of a great commerce, and formed the emporium i 
J which connected the eastern countries with Europe. > 
s 6. Syria was the first foreign country invaded l>y the i 
i Mahometans, who conqaered it with great ease, and I 
i thus it became annexed to the Saracen empire. Shortljr i 
\ after this conquest, the Saracen khalit removed his > 

> court from Medina to Damascus, and this city became \ 
\ the capital of the empire till it was transferred to Bag- < 
\ dad in the year 749. \ 

\ £ ^____ „^ J 

< 2. Its ancient inhabitants. 3, Wliat is said of Damascus? i 
S 4. Of Alenander, Scleuciia, &c. ^ 6. Of Ponipey'? 6. Of tha ^ 
J Muhoinelan conquest? \ 
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. At the commencement of the crusades, the Euro- j 

11 armiea invaded and overran this country, but were > 

i ultimately expelled by the Saracens. The Mamelnkea 1 

\ of Egypt next established their dominion here, and i 

> finally, in the year 1516, the Turkish sultan, Selim I., i 

conquered Syria, and annexed it to tlie Ottoman em- > 

pire, in which condition it remains at present J 



CHAPTEH XLIII. 

KAL VIF.W OP ASIA MINOH. — -EAHLl 
TORY. 

. Asia Minor, now under the government o 



Tur- ; 



i key, is a large peninsula, forming the most w 
i sion of Asia. Its shores are washed by the waters 
i the Mediterranean and Euxine seas. It is almost c( 
i pletely separated from the main continent of Asia by i 
i chains of lofty and almost impassable mountains and J 
i barren wastes, which closely bar the broad isthmus by > 
l which these portions of territory are joined. i 

[ 2. This country presents a remarKable diversity of i 
i soil and climate. The interior is compSetely encompass ' 
S with a girdle of lofty mountains, wliich enclose a va 
} hollow into which the waters of many large rivers a . 
I poured. This region exhibits an immense range of pas- I 
on which feed numerous flocks of sheep, droves of J 
j and herds of goats, while the inhabitants lead i 
i nearly the same irregular pastoral life which prevails , 
i among the Tartar hordes. 

3. The country between the mountains and the st 
ts a different and more smiling aspect. The J 
n parts are remarkable for their fertility and their > 
J genial climate. In the early ages of history, Asia Mi- J 
n comprised many distinct kingdoms, the boundaries i 




idea 1 Of the MsmelokeB. &c, 1 
a XHIL— QusaWons,— 1. Describe Asia Minor, 
1 eiilllate. 3. The western partg. 
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and divieions of which varied with their political n 
lutione. 

4. Civilization commenced at an early period in this i 
country ; its commerce was extensive and flourishing ; 
it contained many large and opulent cities adorned By 
temples, palaces and other puolie buildings, which were 
among the finest pieces of architecture ever erected, j 
The Phcenicians founded colonies on tlie southern shores < 
of Asia Minor at a very early period. i 

5. Suhsequently, the Greelis settled on the shores of > 
the ^gean Sea. The Greek language and literature J 
were extensively cultivated here, and the fame of the i 
philosophers, historians, poets and artists of this country J 
has descended to our own times. > 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE KINGDOMS OP THOY AND PHRYGIA. 

1. The three kingdoms of Asia Minor which attract j 
; the most notice in ancient history, are Troy, Phvygia i 

and Lydia. The history of Tt^y consisla of traditions i 
preserved by the Greek poets. The city of Troy o 
Ilium, is said to have beeij founded by Dardanus, i 
Samothracian, about 1400 years before Christ 

2. The Trojan war is the most famous event in aJ! J 
Grecian history. It is said to have been caused by Pari^ 
the son of ki,)g Priam, of Troy, who stole the wife of 
king Menelaus, of Sparta. To avenge this wrong, all i 
the Greek states combined in a league and nWe war i 
upon Troy, > 

3. After a siege of ten years, the city was taken and J 
destroyed. This event forms the subject of Homer's ! 
Iliad— the oldest composition now existing in the Greek \ 
language. ^ 
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i 100 THE KINGDOM OF LYDIA. 

4. The history of Phrygia is also composed of obscure i 
J traditions. Tlie inhabitants of this country were among { 
V the first settlers of Asia Minor. They were civilized at i 
i an early period, and were skilful in agriculture and the t 
J working of mines. They were also famous for their J 

> love of dancing and music, 
\ 5. The Phrygians worshipped a deity named Cybele, i 
i who seems to have been a personification of the prolific J 

Eowersof the earth. Her priests were named Corji- ; 
antes, and were celebrated for their frantic damcea, ir 
i which they beat and cut themselves. 

6. Most of the Phrygian kings were named either J 
lidaa or Gordius. The most celebrated Midas i 
. -^d to have received fromBacchuathe power of turning i 
\ everything he touched into gold ; but finding himself in 
J danger of starving, because his food became gold aa sooii 
i as he touched it, he prayed to the god to talte back his 

i 7. The 6rst Gordius was originally a peasant, and i 
J when raised to the throne he consecrated a cart t " 
i soSb. The beam was fastened to the yoke by a 
I rally complicated knot ; and a traditional oracle dec 

> that whoever untied the knot should be sovereign of all 1 
■ * i. Alexander the Great, finding it impossible to un- i 

t, cut the knot with his sword. Hence we have the J 
i phrase — "to ad the Gordian knot." After many n 
J volutions, Phrygia became united to the Lydian empire. J 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE KINGDOM OF LYnlA — IONIA. 

. Ltdia was an interior region : its most ancient 

jie was M<Eonia. The I^ydians were the first people , 

i in die world who are known to have coined money. | 
\ They were, at one time, the moat wealthy as well aa " 
■St luxurious and effeminate people of Asia. 

J. What is said of the early htsfory of Phrygia 1 G. Of 
\ Phrygian worship? 6. What story is told of Midas f 7, 
t GorHmsl What was ttic Gordian knoll 
S Chaptek >lLV".-Qi(fs(ions.— 1. Whatia said of the anc 
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. In the reign of Gyges, this kingdom rose to great V 
■er ; but in the lime oi his successor, Ardys, Asia i 
lor was devastated by hordes of barbarians from the i 
j north, calied Cimtnerians. i 

t 3. These people had been expelled from their own i 
I country bj^ the Scythians, and for half a century ci 
i tinued their ravages in the kingdom of Lydia, till .._ , 

> length they were driven out of the country by Alyat- ; 
tes, the ^andson of Ardys. ' 

i. This monarch became next involved in war with J 
\ Cyasares, king of Media ; after a contest of six yeat 
i the armies of the two nations met at Thymbra, i._ , 
S tending to decide the struggle in a general engage- ' 
V ment. But a total eclipse of the sun so terrified both s 
{ armies, in the midst of the fight, that they separated ii 
1 consternation, without a victory on either side. 
\ 5. This remarkable event took place 601 years betbre J 
i Christ. The eclipse was foretold by Thales. the Greek J 
{ philosojiher of Mfletua, and is the first that is recorded 1 
as having been calculated by an astronomer. 

6. CrtBBus, the son and successor of Alyattes, c_._ 
i quered all the Greek states in Asia Minor, and extended > 
t his empire on the eastern side as far as the river Halys. J 
t The magnificence of his court, at Sardis, attracted v' 

{ iters from various countries. 

7. Crceaus was anxious to entertain philosophers a 
men of learning from Greece. The illustrious Solon I 
was once his guest. Crteaus demanded of him who i 

I he thought the happiest man in the world, expecting to i 
i be named himself But he was much surprised and > 
i mortified to find the philosopher regardless of his it 
"lense wealth and power. 

8. Solon declared to him that no man could be pr 

{ nounced happy till the end of his career was known. I 
i The Lydieui monarch was deeply offended with the in- ! 

> dependent opinions and frank language of the Atheniein S 
\ sage ; but before long he had ample reason to admire i 
\ the wisdom of this great man. 



2. Of Gyges and Ardys? 3. Of the Cimmeriansl ' 
happened ai the battle of Thymbra'! 5. What was r 
ThfliesT 6. ByCtcesiis'! 7. What happened between 
Solon? 8. What reply was made by Solunl 
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9. Seduced by the oracle of Delphi, which assured J 
i him that by marching across the Halys he would over- 3 
J throw a great empire, Crcesua made war upon Cyrus, i 
i king of Persia, but was defeated and taken prison 
i He then discovered the ambiguous meaning of tlie oi 
J cle, which migM signify his own empire as well as tl 




TetiBpI If Dana a Bphesus 

10 CrCBEUS was eentenc d by the Pe a ana to d i 
{ the stake, according to the barbarous manners of that \ 
\ age. When plaeed on the funeral pile, he called ti 
> remembrance the words of the wise man of Athene, j 
J and exclaimed, " O Solon! Solon!" Cyrus asked the j 
ming of this invocation, and was so struck by the i 
J impressive example of the pbilosophcr's wisdom, that \ 
J he not only spared the Jile of Crcesus, but made him his > 
} friend and eounaelior. 

H, The kingdom of Lydia became absorbed into 
\ Persian empire by the victory of Cyrus, and never aiter- '■ 



s the result of his i 



with Pert 
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i wards had an iadependent existence. The countrr, like i 
"he rest of Asia Minor, is now subject to the Turks. > 
12. Ionia was situated on the sea-coast, and was con- i 
, jguouB to Lydia. The people are Greeks, and their v 
t history is very interesting. Here was the renowned J 
i city of Ephesus, and the temple of Diana, one of the J 
S seven wonders ot the world. It was 420 feet long, was > 
\ surrounded by 120 pillars, each 70 feet high, and w 
1 300 years in being built. 

i 13. There were many other states in Asia Minor. S 
{ whose history would be interesting, but we have not > 
"!e to detail it here. We may however mention i 
e of the famous people who lived here in former \ 



14. Galen, one of the most eminent phyaiciatia that > 
!ver appeared, was born at Pergamus, 131 a, 

1 Thales, a noted astronomer, already mentioned, ' 
i born at Miletus, 646 b. c. In hia time there were se 
i persons living, called the Seven Wise Men, Of these, { 
J Thales was one. ' 

15. Some of the wise sayings of Thales are presf 
;d, as follows : " It is better to adom the mind Qian 

i face: the most difficult thing is to know one's self; the { 
iaaJest tiling is to give advice ; if we wisli to be good, let > 
js avoid what we blame in others." 

16. Apelles, a celebrated paijiter, lived at Ephesu 
:he time of Alexander, and painted several portraits of I 

J him. One day a shoemaker, on seemg a picture bj- i 
i Apelles, told the artist that a shoe represented in it > 
J was not well painted. Apelles saw the fault and S 
J corrected it. The shoemaker became conceited and J 
i made other criticisms, upon whicli Apelles said — " 
J cobbler should not go beyond his last." This becami 
i proverb and is still in use. i 

17. Diogenes, -called the Cynic, on account of his bifter v 
speeches, was a native of Paplilagonia. He hved in { 
lie time of Alexander, who paid him a visit. He found \ 
.he philosopher living in a tub ! 1 



12. Whal of Ionia? The Temple of Dli.n 
Galen'! Thales^ 15. Tell some of the wise 
lea. 16. Whal of Apelles? 17. Diogenes? 
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TURKEY IN ASIA.* 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

HISTORY Of THE TURKS. 




. The Turks originated in Tartary, many 

;e. They appear in history as early as the year 500 



» The Tnrkish or Oltoman empire, embraeea lerrilory fn Eu- 
ipe, ancienlly belongnng !o the Greet empire, and tetrilories 
Asia, formerly beianging to variooa governments. The cen- 
e and capital of thia empire is Constantinople, situated on 8 
:b which separates Europe from Asia. Here the sultan or 
nperor tesidea. 

Turkey in Asia is renowned alike for its fine climate, ila rich 
"o pan of I 
■e favored by nature than ihia. ■■'■ '--- 



itory. No pan 
i. Vet. being I 
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HOTOHY OF THE TUHKS. 105 \ 

I. c. They seem to have branched into several nati 
ir tribes. In the eleventh century, the Seljukian branch J 
i obtained a footing in a part of Persia, where they had a 
i flourishing kingdom for nearly twxi centuries. 

2, A portion of the Seijuks established themselves J 
in Asia Minor, Solyman being their first sovereign, i 

J The kingdom was, however, at last reduced to a small > 
\ inland district. Another branch of Turks, led by Orto- i 
i grul, was driven into this quarter, and were received by i 
\ Aladdin, the chief of the Seijuks, with great favor, a. d. , 
1280. ! 

3. Othman or Osman, one of the sons of Ortogrul, ] 
i succeeded his lather, and greatly extended his empire, i 
i Hia history, aa given by Turkish writers, is very in— 



i Turkiah government, it is in a degraded and depressed BlalB. The 

> jj p||j.[ gf (djg region, conliguous to Ruaaia in Euiope. ia 

Asia Minot, To the norlh-eaat is Armenia. Along ihe > 
1 bolder is Koordisian, the site of ancient Assyria. Al the J 
1 exlremily of the Medilerranean are Palestine and Sy- 
id between these and Koardislan is Meaopolamia where 
J Babylon waa situated. The Turlts of this region resemble those 
J of Constantinople. Smyrna la the most considerable town of 
Asia Minor, and has an extensive commerce. 

The Armenians are Chrlsdans, and are the Isadlng merehanta i 
in the cities of Persia, Turkey, and Arabia. The Koords are a 
1 fierce and warlike people, who descend from their mountains 
i and plunder the hihabicants of the adjaeenl re" — '- " — 



are Bagdad on the Tigi 



r the 



of a 



I Nineveh 



i other celebrated 



In Palestine are still to be traced the scenes of many of tl 
most interesting events )n the Bible. Jerusalem Is here, but > 
it is greatly changed. The Temple of Solomon is gone, and { 
Turkish moaques lift their minareia over the city. The moat > 
auparbof these is that of Omar. Many pileiima resort to J era- i 
salem, il being regarded as a holy place by Turksand Chris- J 
[ians i yet it is degraded from ita former splendor, and is now ■ 
the seat of auperatiiion and priestly imposture. Near to Jerusa- ; 
lem are Bethlehem, Nazareth, &c. In Syria is T 
moua in history ; and here also are the majestic r' 
and Palmyra, or Tadiuor In the Desert. 

What of the Seljukiansl 2. What of a portion of tlie Sel- 
iuka^ 3. WhatofOlhmanl 
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esting. From him the present Turks, called Ottomans, 
derive their name. 

4. The dominion of Othraan was extended by his suc- 
cessors, who appear to have been very able and warhke 

11 Asia Minor, Syria, Koordistan and Me- 
atier another, were speedily wrested by 
me Turks from the Saracens and the Byzantine empire. 

5. At last^ their armies crossed into Europe, and lor 
a long period, the Turkish armies excited the alarm and 
terror of Christendom. They took Constantinople in 
1453, since which time it has been their capital. They 
also extended their territories to the north, taking in 
some of the finest territories which had formeriy belonged 
to the Greek branch of the Roman empire. 

6. The Turks adopted the Mahometan religion, and 
must now be considered as the chief supporters of that 
faith. They are grave and solemn in their aspect, and 
have formerly dis&ined to mingle with Christians or Eu- 
ropeans. But within a few years, they have somewhat 
relaxed: they are less bigoted in matters of religion, 
and are adopting some European customs. 

7. Fif\y years ago it was difficult and dangerous to 
travel in the remote parts of Turkey, but it is different 
now. Many people, at the present day, visit even such 
places as Palestine, Koordistan, &e., for amusement. 

8. In 1848, an expedition was sent out by our govern- 
ment to examine the Dead Sea and the vicinity, in Pales- 
tine. The waters of this wonderfiil sea or laie, were 
found to be very bitter and salt, and so heavy that a cop- 
per boat, in passing over it, was severely battered by the 

9. No fish were found in the lake, though ducks were 
seen swimming upon its surfiice. To flie south, is a 
rocky ridge ofealt, five miles long and 150 feet high. 
Here is a lofty pillar oi salt, which the people around 
call Lot's Wile, and believe it to be " the pillar of salt" 
into which the wife of the patriarch was changed, as 
nienlioned in the Bible. 



.wwastheTurkiahdominionexlendedf 5. What h 
1 1453-! 6. Whai of the religion and marnets of 
7. What of Turkey atlhe present day! 8. What 
d Sea^ 9. The pillar ofaalf! 
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1 Armenia if, an interior uiuiitrv of WestPrn Asn 
lying to the soutfi-eabt of the Eimne or Black sea 
It IS a very elevated region and ts traversed hv lotty 
mountains, the eummils of whicH are covered with snoiv 
Hence the climate is very cold The winters are Ion ' 
and severe. Snow begins to fall in August, and covers 
the ground from October till March; 

S. On the summit of Mount Ararat, in this country 
the ark is supposed to have rested aller the flood. The 
Armenians are one of the oldest nations in the world 
and have kept themselves distinct from the rest of man- 
kind from the earliest times of which we have any exact 
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[ knowledge. They are euppx^d to have been originally 

S of the same race as the primitive Syrians. 

I 3. This country is said to have constituted an mde- 

* pendent kingdom in early times, but it afterwards be- 
came subject to the Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians, 
the Greeks and the Syrians. At intervals, during these 
revolutions, it was governed by its native prmces. 

4. In tlie reign of Tigranea, king of Armenia, about 
a century before Christ, this kingdom attained lo its 
greatest heicht of power and splendor. Tigranes 
quered Syria, Parthia, Phffinicia, and other couni . 
which i\e annexed to his empire. This suceess induced 
him to assume the proud title of " Kins of Kmgs. 

5. This powerful monarch, however, became involved 
in hostilities with the Romans, and the armies of the 
latter, commanded by Pompey and Lucnllue, overthrew 
the forces of the king of kings. Armenia, however, was 
allowed to retain its independence. 

6. About two hundred years after Christ, the Persians 
conquered Armenia, but the possession of this kingdom 
was long disputed between the eastern conquerors and 
the Greek emperors of Constantinople. At length, the 
latter establirfied their dominion over it. 

7 Afterwards, the Saracens invaded the country. 

, They were followed by the Tartars, the Turks, the 

■ Peraians and the Russians. These invaders devastated 

Armenia for many centuries, and finally Armenia was 

divided between the Ru^ian, Turkish and Persian 

monarchies. „ , . . ■ <■ .,. 

8. Erzeroom, belonging to the Turkish portion ot the 
country, is the first city in Armenia. Erivan is the 
' capital of Russian Armenia, 

9 Armenia was crossed by the celebrated Xenophon 
and his ten thousand Greeks, who fled after the battle 
of Cunaxa, in Persia, 400 b. c. Their adventures amid 
the snows of Armenia, as told by Xenophon, were very 
remarkable. Alter the greatest Bufferings, they reached 
Greece in safety. This retreat is very famous m history. 



3 the anoienl governnieni ol Armenia : i. > — - . 

the reign of Tiifranes 1 Wtiat litlo was aasuvned i 
mnarchi 67 What was his felel 6. What was i 
ersians and Greeks in Armenia ■! 7. By Ihe Saraci 
ofEraerooml Erivan'! 9. Xenophon7 



3. Whc 
took plai 

: by- " 
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CHAPTER XLVIII, 

DESCRIPTION OF TARTARY— THE PASTORAL 




which Europeans and 
region extending alnii 

•Tatiary is now divided into Independent and diioese Tartary. 
It has formerly been Ihe seat of niighly empires, bul it is now 
■fivided between several tribes. Ihe chief of whom are the U^eks ■ 
n the Boulli, and Kirgias In Ihe north. The climate of this re- 
pon le miid, end She soil fertile, A portion of thepeople engage ■ 
d agriculture, but Ihe greater part of them live by : 
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entirely acrosa Central Asia, from the Caspian Sea to the 
North Pacific Ocean. This country is marked by the 
boldest and most strikingly contrasted features. In the 
east are plains of amazing extent; in the west are 
long and lofty chains of mountMns, supporting very ele- ■ 
vated table-lands. 

2. In the central part of Tartary ia the great Desert 
of Gobi or Shamo, which is about 3000 miles in circuit. 
Of this dreary waste very little ia known ; but accord- 
ing to the account of Marco Polo, the celebrated Vene- 
tian traveller, who passed over it on his way to China, 
more than 500 years ago, it ia traversed, like the African 
desert, by caravans of camela 

3. Many stories were told by this traveller ol Che ter- 
rors and dangera of this journei-. In the awful solitude 
of the desert, the wanderer who chaoced to stray from 
the main body of his companiona, imagined that he 
heard a sound, sometimes like the march of a caravan, 
somedmea Uke that of muaic and warlike instrument, 
echoing through the air. Following th^e delusions, he 
was led out of hia course till he was irrecoverably lost 

4. These superstitious terrors were natural to persona 
* who found themselves bewildered in the depths of these 

■ gloomy wilds. All the habitable parts of this desert are 
covered with rank and luxuriant pasture ; the rest ia 
composed of ahiftmg sand or dry gravel and pebblea. 

ile (bod with the people, and a drink made from mare'a mUk is 
greatly ealeemed. Courtship is performed on horse bact Both 
parties being mounted, the lover pursue- 'i>» nhi»r-t of h.s nf- 
fcctlon.. Sheflieafor ' "" ■" " 



.,ii=, but allows herself to be fiht 1 

_ ^_^_. ^ is the great slave market fT tary 

( Smianxatd, the goi^eousoapitalof thejormer emu i 

■ ; nearly In rulns^ Ifasharia la 



__ therichl d 

between China and the countries to the west, d 
has numerous mosquea and colleges devoted to W h 

Independent Tartary was the country of Zingis Kh 
erlane, &o. These great conquerors, as well as aom I 
this race, hod their capitals here. The Tartars ar 
people, and have frequently made conijuesta in othe co 
The Turks, who have established iheir empire in E 
Western Asia, are of this atooli ; and India, China d 
have frequently fallen under Tartar dominion. 
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5. The climate of this region is in general cold, though 
some portions enjoy a comparatively mild temperatnre. 
Many oasea or lertile spots are scattered here and there 
amid the arid waste ; and eometimea a considerable 
extent of country is found susceptible of cultivation. 

6, The ancients gave to this vast region the general 
name of Scythia, though they had no means of knowing 
its actual extent. When first known to Europeans, the 
■ihabitants had already emerged from the hunting ' ' 



ultural pur- 

7. To the inhabitants of a civilized country, the pas- 
toral state suggests pleasing and romantic ideas. The 
hut of the shepherd seems the abode of innocence, 
gentleness and rural simplicity. This picture is some- , 
times not far removed from the truth. But when shep- 
herds are formed into vast assemblages, and led by am- 
bitious chiefs, a very different scene is exhibited to our 
view, and all the simplicity and romance of a pastoral 
life disappears. 

8. Hence it is that Tartary, which seems to have 
been, in all ages, reraaxkable for the rapid increase of 
the human race, has been the great store-house, out of 
which Providence has permitted hordes of barbarians to 
issue forth from time to time, to destroy the old, indolent 
and worn out nations, occupying the warmer and more 
genial jarte of the eartii. 

9. It ia also a remarkable fact that to Tartary we can 
trace the origin of most of the prominent nations of the 
present day. The Chinese, Japanese, Coreans, and a 
great part of the people of Farther India, are of Mon- 
golian origin ; five millions of Siberiajis are of the same 
stock ; the Turks originally came from Tartary, aa well 
as the progenitors of nearly every nation of'^ Europe. 
There can be little doubt that the Malays and Ameri- 
can Indians were also of Tartar origin. 

B. What is said of the oil male and oases of ihe desert ^ 6. 
WhatissaidofScythiaandilBanoienlinhEbitaiits'? 7. Of the 
pastoral state 1 8. For what has Tarlary been remarkable in all 
ages'; What has Providenca permitted "J 9. What nations 
trace their origin lo Tartary 1 
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1. Thesb rude people, trained to war and the use of 
from infancy, were easUy led on to the spoil ofhap- 
pier regions, on which nature had lavished her gifts, and 
of which the sword seemed to render tliem the rightful 



f. TlieseancientconteKfsweremarkedwithbarharitj'. 
In rude tribes, the laws of war are always cruel ; hut the ; : 
paatora! nationa, destitute of all the refinements of civiji- 
zation, are strangers to humanity and mercy. Even na- 
tions whose military code is considered by ua as barba- 
rous speak with horror of Scythian devastation. 

3. The series of invasions, therefore, which have 
poured down from the immense regions of Tartary upon 
the surrounding countries, ha.ve always been numbered 
among the most dreadful calamities which have afflicted 
the human race. They have been compared to a scourge 
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a, proved 



> which the Deity continually holds in his hand to chas- * 
\ tiae the crimes of manliind. 

4. In a rude state of the military art, bodily strength 
and powers Ibrm the leading qualifloations. Hence, the 
Scythians, who lived, as it were, on horseback, and 
were inured to every vicissitude of the seas 
always an overmatch for the effeminate 
Southern Asia. 

5. The great empires of the South were, therefore, 
often subjected to Scythian or Tartar dynasties; and 

; as these were successively enervated by wealth and 
; luxury, new swarms poured in Irom the north to occupy 
; their place, But the Roman empire having carried the 

military art to a perfection before unknown, loag resisted 

and repelled these formidable aKaiiants, 

6. The mighty tide of invasion, however, continued 
to roll on, wars after wars, from the farthest depths ol' 
Ulterior Asia, till Rome, with all her greatness and all 
her glory, was buried beneath it. 

7. The barbarians who accomplished these great : 
revolutions had no fixed abode in their own country. 
They roved continually rom place to place, inhabiting 
large .movable tents conveyed on wagons, driving be- : 
Ibre them the* herds, which were their sole subsist- 
ence. Their chief food was horse-flesh, and their only 
luxury an intoxicating liquor called Sowmiss, which 
they brewed from mare's milk. 

8. The descriptions handed down to us by ancient au- 
thors, portray some of these tribes in terrible colors. : 
Of the Huns, it is said, the mothers flattened the noses ' 
of their children and gashed their cheeks, to give them 

a hideous appearance. The people lived on roots or 
flesh, crushed between the saddle and the back of the 
horse. They dressed in skins which were permitted to 
decay upon their limbs. The men ate and drank and 
held councils on horseback. The women, even, neither 
feared wounds nor death. They could be seen prowl- 
ing over the battle-field, in company with the wolf and 



■ 4. How did the Scythians 1 
: tar dynaaiies 1 The Roman i 

■ 7. What was the character ( 
: What is suid of Ihe aHcienl H 
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CHAPTER L. 

CONQUESTS OF ZINGIS KHAN. 
1 The Gotha, the Alane and the Huns, who ravaged 
the Roman empire, all proceeded from the vast wilds of 
Tartary. The Turks, at a later pericNi, issued Irom the 
same region, and made irruptions into the domimom ot 
the Byzantine or Greek emperors. 

2. Alter tiiese auccessive mvasions, it might have been 
expected that an interval of exhaustion would lollow, 
and that the world would enjoy a season of tranquiUity. 
This hope was soon diapelled by the appearance ol 
Zingis Khan, the mi^t terrible and mighty destroyer 
of raanidnd recorded in history. This daring chiel was 
originally named Temugin. 

3. He is said to have been first a blacksmith and then a 
petty leader among the Mongok— a tribe which roamed 
Sver the country to the north of China. His country- 
men being engaged in a war with their neighhois, 
elected him for their commander-in-chief. He fed them 
on to victory, and enlisted under his standard the tnbes ; 
which he subdued. ., ,.. v 

4. His continued successes in war enabled him to oo- 
tain a decided supremacy over all the hordes that occu- 
pied the vast deserts of Eastern Tartary. He now as- 
sumed the tide of KhM or emperor, and exchanged the 
name of Temugin for that of Zingis, which he rendered 
the most formidable ever known in the East, 

5 At his capital of Karakorum he summoned a gene- 
ral congress of the Tartar hordes, in the year 1205. 
By their consent, he was formally placed on the &roae 
of the Mongol empire. He made a code of laws lor the 
government of his empire, by which the Tartars were 
interdicted from all servile labora, and devoted solely to 
(he profession of arms. The occupations of peace were 
aesigiied to slaves and strangers. 



Chapter L — QuesfiOTs.— 1. What is said of tha Golha, 
latis, Huna, and Turks'! 2. OfZingis Khan 1 3. What n 
hiaearlylife'! 4. What is aaid of his siiccesaeal 5. What « 
done by him al Karakorum 1 Whal laws did he make 1 
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i 6. In religion, Zingis established universal toleration. ] 

> His subjects were idolaters, Jews, Christians, Buddhisti 
S and Manometans. 

i 7. The rich and defenceless empire of China was the 
i first that drew upon itself the hostilities of Zingis. He J 
J invaded the northernpartof this empire, captured ninety > 
\ cities, burnt a vast number of towns and villages, and S 
i massacred thousands of people. Zingb then turned £ 
i his arms toward the west, devastating everything ii 

S - 8. Hisimmensehordesofcavalrysweptalmostacros. . 
i the entire breadth of the known world, till thef reached \ 
i the eastern portion of Geimany. Zingis himself died i 
i on tiie shores of the Caspian Sea, in 1227, as he was J 

> on his march to China, to complete the conquest and > 
\ devastation of that country, * 



THE POPE s 



CHAPTER LI. 



lASSY TO THE TAR' 



. The successors of Zingis Khan pursued his career 
jonquest. They overran Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
i and still directed (heir march westward. Europe was 

> struck with inexpressible terror at this new enemy, 
\ thrown out, as it were, Irom the depths of an unknown 
i world. Their immense numbers, and the rapidity of 
t their movements, rendered it vain to fly or to resist. 

[ 2. The countries swept by this destroying army were 
i converted at onr« from the fair abodes of man to smok- 
i ing deserts. The Tartars were met in Europe by the 
I Duke of Silesia, bat that unfortunate prince and hia 
J whole army, after a gallant resistance, were put to the 

> sword. The Tartars, however, were somewhat sur- 
J prised at the courage and resolution ^own by the chi- 
c valry of Europe. 



6. Wiiat ia said of religion 1 7. What was done by Ztngls in 
S China ■? S. Wliat is said of tlie conquesls and dealh of Zinaia 1 
[APTEit LI,— q«es«ioM.-l. What waa done by the suc- 
irsofZingia^ What by Ihp Dulte of Silesia? 
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\ 3. When they heard, therefore, that the king_ of Bo- '. ■ 

> hernia, the Patriarch of Aqnileia, the Duke of Carin- 
J thia and other chiefs were approaching with a mighty 
J army, they were seized with apprehension, and withdrew 
i from Europe as speedily as thev had advanced. They 
5 departed, however, with terriDle threats ol" a quicli re- 
J turn i and the people of Europe remained in constant 
J iear, for these new enemies moved with such unparal- 
< leled swiftness, thiat hardly a day's warning could be 
J obtained of their approach. 

> 4 In this crisis, the Pope, or the spiritual ruler of Bu- 
J rope, felt himself called upon to make some effort to de- 
i liver the Christian world Irom so tremendous a scourge. 
i He Ilierefore sent, as ambassadors to the Tartars, two 

> bodies of friars ; the one under the direction of Father 

> Ascelin, and the other under that of Father Carpitii. 

i 5. These ambassadors were persons taken out of con- 
J vents, knowing nothing of the common busine^ of life, 
i at of the mo^ of dealing with mankind. Their only 
J qualification was an awftS and unbounded veneration 
J for the pope. 

i 6. Ascelin and his companions found the Tartar army 
J encamped on the northern frontier of Persia. They en- 

> tered the camp withont any ceremony, and being intro- 
J duced to the Tartar commander, they began by exhort- 
i ing him to repent of his wickedness, and cease to destroy 
I the Christians. This was hstened to by the Tartars 
J without any comment, and the friars were intbrmed that 
J they might havi' — ■*"*'>""'■■" "-*tv> i 



with the khan. 



3. Wliy did the Tar( 



retreat from Europe f 4. Wliat w 
'hnt waa the character of his amba 
Ir conduct in the Tartar camp ? 
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CHAPTER LII. 




he r a 



Pope wal Ji 

n akmg ] epa ahona 
the interview, they learned that they were expected tc 
conform to the custom of the Tarlara, by which all who J 
approached the khan, or any of his deputies, were r 
quired to kneel three times before him. 

8. The friars refused to perform such an act of hor 
age to a heathen ; but they informed the Tartars that i 
if they and their prince would become Christiaiw, Ihey i 
would nerforra the required genuflexions for the honor J 
oi'the church. At this rash proposition, the rage of Ihe > 



'. of the umbassiidots ? 
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t 118 FFEAKS IN THE TARTAR CAMP. i 

„. They replied that they should he sorry indeed to i 
J make themselves Christian dogs like the friars, ^d they S 
roae the astonished fathers with hoiror hy adding that i 
he Pope was a dog ! Ascelin, attempting to reply i 
o these invectives, was silenced by loud cries and me- \ 

i. The Tartars immediately held a council to de- | 

ermine what to do with the ambassador. Some \ 

i were of opinion that they should be flayed alive, and t 

> that their skins, stufled with hay, should be sent back to i 
i the Pope. OthsTB suggested that they might be kept till > 
\ the next battle with the Christians, and placed in frant s 

5f it, BO as to fall by the hands of their own country- i 

5. A third advised that they should be whipped > 
I through the camp, and then put to death. The Tartar \ 
i chiefi named Baiothnoy, resolved upon their immediate 5 
i execution, and orders were given to that effect. In this i 
i fearlbl extremity, the lives of the Christian amba^adors \ 
i were saved by the interposition of a generous female. > 
\ The principal wife ofBaiothnoy,hearingofthefiitewhich > 
J impended over these unhappy strangers, ran to her bus- \ 
i tend to intercede for their lives. I 

i 6. Finding him inaccessible to pity, she endeavored > 
[ to influence him by motives of interest She represented i 
i the disgrace he would incur by violating the law of na- \ 
■' OS, and reminded him that many ambassadors who i 

w resorted to him with homage and presents, would J 
J be deterred from coming. > 

7. She reminded him also of tlie deep displeasure s 

Sreesed by the khan, at his treatment of a former i 
>assador, whose heart he had caused to be plucked \ 
Mit, and dragged round the ramp at the tail of his i 
S horse. By these arguments, added to earnest entreaty, i 
i she at length obtained his consent to spare the lives of \ 
} the friars. \ 

3. HowdidtheTarlara receive this'? 4. Whatdidlhcy propose > 
^ to do with Ihe Motsl 6. What was done by Bsiothnoyl 6, i 

> What by his wife 7 7. How did she remonairale wilh her hus- > 
' band! Whfll waa her BueeesB 1 < 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

END OF FATHER ASCELIN's EMBASSY 



1. But, although their lives were spared, the ambas- 
eadors found tiieir condition very uncomfortable. Tlie 
Tartars treated them more Uke cattle than men, and 

.; seemed to laie delight in harassing and annoying them. 
; They gave them no provisions hat black bread and sour 
milk, and these in so small quantities that they were 
. kept in a state not far from starvation. 

2. The Tartar prince often amused himself by send- 
ing for them early in the morning, as if to grant them 
an immediate audience. They were, however, kept the 
whole day at the outside of his tent, without any shelter, 

; scorched by tlie rays of a tropical sun, till night, when 
they were glad to return home, dinnerleas and supper- 
less. 

3. The Tartars took especial delight in taunting them 
on the sabject of the Pope, a matter reapectini' which 
they were ^uliarly sensitive. They asked how many 
arnues this prince maintained, and what was the 
strength of each army; how many battles he had 

tained ; how many kingdoms he had conquered ; and 
oally, whether lie had any kingdom at all. Tiie 
poor friars could return no satisfactory answer to any 
one of their questions, nor could they give the barba- 
rous Tartars any clear notion of the authority and ' 
power of his Holiness of Rome. 

4. At this, the Tartars indignantly asked how they '< 
^ could presume to compare so insignificant a personage '. 
'^ to the great khan, who had subdued kingdoms inuu- ; 
\ raerable, and who was obeyed by the remotest extremi- ' 
{ ties of the East and West? ', 
i 5. The unibrtunate friars were detained for several ', 
J months at the Tartar camp, daily but vainly imploring ; 



» LIII. — Qutsfions, — !. Whet waa th 
aintheTartarcamp'! 2. How did ihe T 
.self? 3. How did the Tartars annoy Ihe frla 
hey say of Iho great khan's 5. How did tht 
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i their dismissaL The khan in the mean time, caused 

> every sort of insult to be neaped upon them, and re- 
\ peatedly allowed a disposition to put them to death. 
( These severities he justified by alfeging the rude an- 

;rs mrhich they returned to every ijuestion that waa 

:•. At length the friars obtained their dismissal, with a 
J letter from Baioihnoy to the Pope in tiie following terms: 
I " Know, Pope, that your messengers have come to us vrith 

> your letters, and have talked to us in the strangest man- 
J nerthatwe.everwitnessed. Weknownot whether you 
J ordered them to do tliiSj but we inform you, that if you 

1 to keep your seat in Rome, you, Pop( 



J the friars were glad ti 



1, and do homage to him who 
With this rude cpistie, 
n from their unfortunate 



CHAPTER LIV. 



1. In the mean time, Father Carpini, with the other 

Sany of friars, were proceeding on their embaesy to 
er horde of Tartars in the north of Europe. They 
i travelled two or three months, when they reaxihed the 
i encampment of a chief named Bathy, who was second 
J in command under the khan, and exercised uncontrolled 
J dominion over all this part of the Tartar world. 

2. This place was on the banks of the Votga. The 
( Tartars kindled two great fires, and informed the am- 
J bassadors that they must pass through them to purify 
J them from all suspicion of evil. With this strange cere- 

Dny they were obliged to comply. The Tartars then 



I tary, where the khan held his court. 



{ the resull of ihe emtraaayl 



othe ir 
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3. They travelled through a wide extent of country j 

; which had recently been ravaged by the Tartars, and S 

for many days saw the melancholy spectacle of human \ 

skulls and hones strewed everywhere in their ro«i«. \ 

'. At length they reached the court of the khan, where J 

' they paesed some months in vain endeavors to negotiate > 

with this monarch. \ 

i. Carpini brought to Europe the first precise descrip- \ 

tion of these terriole warriors whose name had struck a i 

terror into edl Christendom. " They are broad," says he, { 

"between the eyesand the balls of liie cheelts; they have i 

little flat noses, small eyes, and eyelids sliinding straight s 

upright. They are shaven on the crown, like priests." \ 

5. He also relates some very marvellous stories of the J 
wars and invasions of the Tartars. According to these ^ 
accounts, when ttie invaders apjiroached Mount Cau- v 
casus, they met with a mountain of adamant, which drew 1 
into it ail the arrows and darts of iron which were dis- i 
charged in its neighborhood. When they attempted to > 
penetrate this mountain, they encountered a huge black S 
cloud which completely obstructed their passage. i 

6. This seems to be an exaggerated statement of the i 
simple fact, that the Tartar army, accustomed only to > 
the dead level of their vast plains, were unable to con- i 
tend with an enemy amid the rocks and defiles of this I 
vast chain of mountains. The Tartars also related, that \ 
in a country lying on the ocean, they found monsters \ 
with men's lieads but dogs' faces, who spoke two words > 
like men, but at the third barked like dogs. i 

7. Another country is described where the men were \ 
of the human shape, but the women were shaped Hke J 
dogs. These latter rubbed themselves in the snow till > 
it froze roimd them in a solid mass, and formed a com- s 

Elete armor, from which the arrows of the Tartars re- \ 
ounded as if they had struck upon iron. i 

8. This tabulous tale indicates an acquaintance with, i 
the shores of the Eastern Ocean and the dogs of the S 



1 the ambaBSEidoia h 



. 

3. W 

:Howdc , 

he teiloftham^ 6. What explanation ia given? What cou 
tiy was described by the Tartars 1 7. What deacriplion d 
1. How is ihiaejplained'! 
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\ KamlBChadales, TLese frozen regions had evidently 

S checked tlie invasions of the Tartara in the east. 

S 9. On Iheir march toward Armenia, they are said to 

i have met a tribe of people, each individual of which had 

! only one arm and one leg, bo that it required two ol 

i them to draw a bow. These persons are described as 

J running with incredible swiftness, sometimes hopping on 

J their single foot, and soiuetimee with hand and toot to- 

j gether. , , . 

i 10, Another country was said to be so near the nsmg 

of tlie sun, that the inhabitants could not endure the 

terrible noise which he made on rising, and always 

stopped their ears at daybreak ! ,. , ^ 

11, Carpini describes a country in India where the 
people had images of copper with fire in them, which 
they placed on horseback, while a man with a pair of 
■allows rode behind. When the horses were drawn up 

a hatlle ajray, the men laid BomethiiM on the fire within 
he images and blewstrongly with the bellows. "Where- 
upon, it came to pass," says he, " that the men and tke 
horses were burnt with wild fire, and the air was dark- 
ened with smoke," From this account, it is supposed 
that gunpowder had been invented, and was m use in 
Asia at a time when it was unknown in Europe, 

12. The embassy of Carpini to the Tartars proved 
as fruitless as tliat of Ascelin. The friars returned M 
Borne in safety, ^er a journey pi'unpaj^lleled dangers 
and haidships, and were rejoiced over by their friends 
'■ as men that had risen from death unto life." These 
events took place about 1250 *■ b. 
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1. Trb Bucceesora of Zinas Khan became flie a 
! eigns of almost all Asia. But this great empire was { 
J soon divided. la the 14th centurj' arose Timoiaror Ta- > 
i merlane, who distinguished himself by his conquests, ^ 
i He defeated Bajazet, the Turkish aultaii, took him pris- 
i oner, and shut him uo in an iron cage. This vicwry 
i crushed, for a time, tne rising power of the Ottoman 
J empire. 

S 2. Tiraour invaded Hindoatan and seized the Ihrone 
J of that country, where a branch of his family continued 
} to reign for 500 years afterwards. These sovereigns 
i were called the Mogul Emperors. In China, the Tartar 
\ power continued to hold the sway long after it had de- 
j clined in other quarters. But at length the Chinese 
\ expelled these foreigners, and placed a native prince on 
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the throne. Thia change of dynasty, however, was not 
permanent. 

3. In the 17th century, the Mantchooe, a race of east- : 
em Tartars, reduced Ohina once more to subject 
To this empire they subsequently added not only the 
conquering state of Mantchoo Tartary, but the whole 
of the Mongolian territory, as far as the frontier of : 
Asiatic Russia. Over all this region the Chinese ^ 
vemment has established a very mild dominion, leaving 
the internal administration of affairs almost wholly in 

J tlie hands of the natives. 

4. The iMongoIs and the Turks are the two leadji _ 
races among the various tribes which inhabit the im- 
mense regions known under the general name of Tar- 
tary. The Mongols now occupy the pastoral districts 
bounded on the north by the great Desert of Shamo. 

5. The personal Mpect of the Mongols is strange and 

'< almost delormed. Theirfacesarebroad,flat and square, ; 
with high cheek-bones, a flat nose, small and sharp black 
eyes set obliquely, thick lips, aod scanty black hair. 
The Calmucka the Kalkas, the Eluths and the Burats, ; 
are branches of the great Mongol famiiy. 

6. The Turks are a much handsomer race, having ■ 
none of the Mongol deformities, but clear, ruddy com- 
plexions. The present tribes in Tartary are divided, 
cMefly, into the Uzbeks, the Turkomana and (he Kuz- 
nauks. The Mantchoos have the Mongol features, with ; 
a fairer complexion } they are considered as of the Mon- 
gol stock. 

7. Although this great variety esisla in the external 
appearance of these races, yet they all agree, to a 

I tain extent, in manners and mode of life. The s 
:■ wandering, pastoral, equestrian habitSj the same division 
* into tribes, the same absolute sway of their khans, unite : 

in fixing a similar character on all the nations which ; 

bear the name of Tartar. 

8. Among some of the tribes, many customs, simdar 
to those of our Indians, are found, leading to the beUef 
that the latter derived their ancestry from Tartary. 



i 3, What is said of the Manli 
i TurkH') 5. What fa Ihe perac 
} fi. What ofthe Turks') 7. In' 
< ces resemble each other! 8. ■> 
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d very large counUr, in the eastern part i 
le north, a etupendous waH, 1250 miles i 



i ' China Is remsrkable as being the mosl populous empire In 
V the world. It embracea China Proper, Corea, Chinese Tsrwry J 
\ and Thibet. It istherefore not only the moet populous, but the i 
1 extensive empira in the world, except Rusala. China has J 
„ excited the curiosity and Interest nf (he world, from lis { 
i great antiquitj, its immense population, its excluaion of fore\, 
J ers, and its jealous policy. The country is an immense plain, ', 
i the climate being as cold as in America, in the same ialitudes. \ 
i The Great Wall, built two thousand years ago, as a defence > 
} against the Tartars, is twelve hundred and fifty miles lon^f, and i 
' "mpioyed eeveralmilliona of men five years for its coQstrucdon. > 



Chapter LVI.— Qufj 



. Describe China. 
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i in length, Beparatea it from, the deserts of Tartary. The i 
J sea washes its coast on the south-east. The kingdoms } 
> of Chin India, or Farther India, border it on the eoa 
J west, and on the west it is separated from Thihet by J 
i lofty mountaiGB. ^ 

i 2. The face of the country is exceedingly varied ; 
J immense tract of it is occupied by mountains and val- '. 
s leys. Rivers are nunjerooa; and two of them, the Ho- ' 
i ang-ho and the YaBg-tse-ifiang, are among the largest i 



{ This, with the Imperial Cnnal, from Pekin to Naakin, sis: hun- S 

:d miJCB lone, evIoeestliB patient energy of (he emperora and S 

f Liid people. The govemmeol is a deepodam. The eraperar J 

i eiaimslo rule bytfoappointmeot of HeaTen; and, while his ti- { 

J tleflare lofty, hediepiayaabenlgnantandpatriorclialBplriltowatd > 

{ the people. The officers of govammeat are celled mandarips, i 

i Pekiri, the oaplul, is one of the largtist cities in the world, i 

1 Nanklti, the ancient capital, has decayed irooi ita former splen- } 

i dor. Canton is the commercial emporium, aud, till recently, i 

\ theonly place whore Europeans and Americana ware permitted i 

\ to trade. Macao, on an island in the Canton River, belonsa to \ 

J the Portugnese, and is the residence of the lamilloa of the En- ^ 

V ropeanswtio have busineaa at Canton. The women of China \ 

* are kept as -cloBely as those of Turkey. Those of the wealthy > 

claas have ihrar feet bandaged, so that when grown, thoy are J 

but four inches long. The rich have eenerally eevefal .wives. 1 

Chinese Tartary comprises seventr dialinct branches of the < 

Tartar iamjjy. These Bra the MamchooB, HongolianB, SoOngar!- S 

ans,i&c. TheypoeseaathegeneralTanarcharBcteristlcsalreiidy i 

i dcBoribed. Mostof Ihem are worshippera of the Q-rand Lama. > 

Thibet is the seat of ths worahip of the Grand Lama. This J 

ia a lofty region, embracing the anblime peaks of Chumularee, J 

the highest mountain in me world. Laaaa iatbo csaital, and \ 

here is the temple of the Grand Lama. This exalted being la i 

i Bume one selected by the priests, into whose soul the spirit of } 

\ the preceding Lama is said to have passed. He is deemed the S 

' rcpresenlativs of Buddha, or Ood on earth, and is worahipped { 

with the most profound adoration. His teinple la said to con- \ 

lain leii thousand rooms. It has towers and obelisks covered' > 

widi gold arid silver, and a multitude of images, of the snme \ 

predous mstala. The Thibetlans are a pastoral people, and rear > 

the mountain goat, whose hair, or wooli ia so mnoh valued for < 

the manufacture of shawla. Here also is the y»ft, a peculiar > 

J species of ojt, whose tail is terminated with long silky hair. J 

> Corea Is a large peninsula, the people resembling those of > 

t China. Little is known of this country. The inhobllanta aie J 

' ' to be great thieves, and if a sailor is shipwrecked on the J 
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in the world. A great part of the soil is fertile, and 
every spot suscepf ible of tillage is cultivated in the most 
careful and industrious manner. 

3. The Chinese call their country Choong Ktco, or 
the Middle Kingdom, because they formerly imagined 
that it was situated in the centre of the earth, and that 
ail other countries lay scattered around their empire in 
the form of small islands. 

4. In later times, they have, indeed, more correct no- 
tioiw of geography ; but so pertinaciously do they ad- 
here to ancient opinions, and especially to whatever flat- 
ters their national vanity, that they still persist in express- 
ing themselves in this absurd manner. 

5. The early history of China is fabulous, Ukethat 
of ahiioet every other ancient nation ; but the Chinese 
historical fables are extravagant in an uncommon de- 
gree. Puan-koo, the first monarch or legislator of this 
country, is said to have worn a dress of leaves. All tlie 
stories concerning him are very wild and obscure. 

6. Alter Puan-koo came other mooarchs, who reigned . 
many thousands of years, till the appearance of Fo-hi, : i 
who invented music and arithmetic, and brought his 
subjects from barbarism to civihzation. Little depen- ; 
dence, however, can be placed on Chinese history pre- 
vious to the time of Confucius, who lived about 500 
years before Christ 

7. At the time of the birth of Confucius, China was 
divided into a number of independent states, which 
were almost constantly at war with each otlier. His 
earliest efforts as a reformer were exerted to unite tliem 
in one great confederation. 

8. ContVieius made a collection of the old traditions 
of the country, and drew from them a body of moral 
lessons and political maxims designed to form the basis 
of good government The main principle of his system 
was, that outward decorum of behavior is the test and 
emblem of moral goodness ; he also insisted that rever- 
ence to parents and grand-parents was a primary virtue. ; 



3, 4. What do the Chinese call their country, and vibai U 
have they of its sUimlton'? 6. What is said of the early hlslory > 
ofChina? 6. What of Punn-kooT 7. What was the state oM 
Cliina at the bitth of Conlociusl 8. What work was comjjiled J 
by Confucius, and what did he teach 1 i 
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19. On these fbundationa he constructed a ritual or po- 1 
litical guide-book, in wliich every relation of public and > 
private life was illustrated by rules and precepts, and * 
the duties and manners of every citizen were properly \ 
defined. This work was gradually received as a sland- { 
ard authority by the nation, and retains its influence { 
among the Chinese to the present day. 




Chimae emperor nrdiring the books to be burned. \ 

> 1. All China appears to have been first united un- > 
J der one sovereign by Chin- Wang, otherwise called Chi } 
J Hoang Tl. He was the founder of the Tsin dynasty, % 
i and flourished about two centuries and a half before i 



i 9. How did the Climi 
J Ch*ftee LVII.-Qt 
I China united under one 



■e his leachlngs? 
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Christ. This is the sovereign who is said to have built 
the great wall, to defend his empire from the incursions 
of the northern Tartars. 

2. This famous structure remains at the present day, 
though parts of it are in a state of decay ; it is one of 
the most remarkable monuments of human industry on 
the face of the globe. It passes over high mountains, 
and crosses deep vaileya. In many places it is very 
strongly bui!t, and fortified with towers at regular inter- 
vals. It is for the most part of brick, resting on founda- 
tions of stone. 

3. Chin-Wang also attempted to destroy all the Kter- 
ature of China, hoping to extinguish the remembrance 
of the sovereigns who had reigned before him. For this 
purpose, he ordered all the books ol'the learned, includ- 
mg those of Confucius, to be thrown into the Are. But, 
notwithstanding this order, many of the hooka were 



4. Under the dynasty of Han, which arose shortly af- 
ter this, literature was zealously cultivated; printing 
was invented, and the laws were collected into a regular 
system. For these reasons, the Han dynasty is accounted 
one of the most glorious in the Chinese annals. 

5. In the 13th century after Christ, the Tartars, un- 
der Zingis Khan, invaded China and conquered a great 
part of the country. Kubiai Khan, his grandson, com- ■ 

fieted the work. During the war, ttie young son of the 
Chinese emperor fled to the sea-coast and took refuge on 
board the fieet. The Tartar ships attacked them, and 
after an engagement which lasted a whole day, the Chi- 
nese admiral saw that escape was impossible. 

6. He went to the prince, who stood on tlie deck, and ■ 
said, " It is better to die free than to dishonor our ances- : 
Wrs by an inglorious captivitj'." Then, without waiting : 
for a reply, he caught tbe prince in his arms and sprang 
into the sea, where they both perished. In this manner ' 
China was subjugated by the Tartars or Mongols. 3 

7. Kubiai Khan, or Shee-Tsoo, as he is called in the 
Chinese histories, governed the conquered people with J 

2. Describe the ereal wail. 3. What ia said of the bumiDgof J 
thebooka? 4. Whatof ihedynaalyof Han? B. WhatofZin- \ 
gls and Kubiai Khon ? 6. What is said of ihe dealh uf a Chi- J 
neseprlncel 7. Of the reign of Kubiai Khan? { 
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I wisdom and iiiildnesa. He adhered aa closely as po^i- 
t laws and customs of tlie empire, pa- 
[ tronized learned men, and honored the memory of Con- i 
[ fuoiua. ' 

. By these means he reconciled the Chinese tc 
i government. He also (^instructed tlie great canal, " 
{ which, with vanoua branches, is of vast extent This t 
i immense work is not only one of the wonders of the i 
J world, but it IS one of tlie greatest benefits c 
II the Chinese empire. 



CHAPTER Lvm. 

CONftDEST OF CHINA BY. THK MANTCHOOS. 




i 1. The Mongols retimed poaseasion ot Uie throne ol < 
> China upwards of a hundred years. They administered S 



S. The grand onnal 
Chapteb LVllL- 
gols in China 1 



is soil! of the Mon- ! 
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} the government wisely, and labored to extend the for- } 
i eign commerce of the nation. But on the failure of the } 
s direct royai line, the Mongols became involved in a civil % 
J war for the euccession to 3ie throne. Thia so weakened \ 
J theca that the Chinese were tempted to rise in insur- \ 

J 2. The son of a poor laborer, named Choo Qxian > 
\ Tchang, put himKelf at the head of the inEureentS, and j 
J in a war of a few months, drove tlie Mongols beyond i 
\ the great wall. Tliia successliii warrior was elevated J 
" o the throne, and became the founder of the Ming dy- > 
This race oi' princes maintained the throne till > 



lariy the middle of the seventeenth century. 
3. They were succeeded by the Mantchoo ' 
I who invaded China from the northern deserta, and tnk- ', 



i ing advantage of the civil discords which then prevailed > 
J in the empire, gained posseBsion of the capitaJ and es- J 
\ tablished their authority there. For many years, the i 
i Chioese in the other quarters of the empire, continued { 
J to resist the invaders ; but after the whole countrsr had i 
\ been ravaged by hoatilities, the inhabitants submitted, i 
i and the Mantchoo Tartar power was tiiUy established i 
'.n China, a. d. 1644. i 

4. Chun Tchi, the first emperor of tliis dynasty, gov- J 
J crned the conquered empire with wisdom and modera- > 
% tion. He adopted the Cliiuese method of appointing no V 
5 man to office without making a strict inquiry aa to his X 
J talenK and fitness. To secure the influence of the Tar- i 
; tars without degrading his conquered subjects, he com- i 

> posed the tribunals of justice and administration by tak- > 
\ ing half the members from each nation. s 
i 5. Kang Hi, the son of this emperor, succeeded to the ? 
J throne at the age of eight years. The talents which he i 

> displayed during his long reign of 61 years, caused him > 
X to be ranked among the most illustrious of the Chinese > 
i sovereigns. To his wisdom are owing the unity emd do- I 
i mestic peace which the empire has enjoyed from his ac- i 
i cession down to the present day. i 
} 6. He made great exertions to introduce the arts and > 



i 2. Oflhefoundationof iheMingdynaatyT 3. Of ihe Mrmi- 
J choo TariHrp? 1 Of the reign of Chun Tchi^ 5, Of Kang 
I Hi 1 6. Of the Jeeuils In China 1 
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J sciences of Europe into Cliina. He patronized the > 
> Jesuit miasionaxieB who resorted to his court, and profited i 

V BO much by tlieir instructions as to learn geometry, on \ 
i which science the emperor himself wrote an able Irea- i 
J tise. The learned men of China, however, set them- 1 
1 selves with bigoted obstinacy against the introduction i 
J of foreign learning. 

J 7. The efforts of Kang Hi to give a new tone 1o C 
J nese literature were, in a great measure, frustrated. 
i diedinl723,and was succeeded by his son YungTching, i 

V who did not attempt to pursue his father's enlightened > 

V policy. In his reign, the Catholic missionaries Y~^ 
i spread themselves all over China and made many c 

i 8. The Jesuits, who were the leaders in this under- ;j 
\ taking, gave great aiann to the government, by their \ 
\ extrai^ant ifictrinea respecting Uie supremacy of the s 
i Pope, in consequence of which they were all banished t 
i from the empire, with the exception of a few whom the 1 
i emperor chose to keep near his court, where he found > 
\ them useful in matters of science and literature. A con- i 
\ siderahlenumberofCatholic missionarieshave continued i 
i in China to the present time. 1 



CHAPTER LIX. 

EIGN or KIEN LONG—THE CHINESE 
RATKS, 

1. YuNO TcHiNa, nevertheless, is allowed, even by I 
le missionaries, to have had some good qualities. H 

i seems tiD have felt a strong attachment to the early i( 
} stitutions of China, and the maximsof her anoientsage 
> He revived many witique usages which had fallen ini 
i neglect, particularly the feativSs in honor of virtue, tl 
X observances of filial piety, and the honor rendered to i 
\ agricultnre by the emperor, who, once in the year, held f 
■ ' e plough with his own hand. i 

2. After a reign of thirteen years, he was sncfleeded, S 



lingi a. wi 



-1. How (lid YungTching re 
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in 1736, W Tchien Lung, more commonly called Kien 
Long, This prince displayed a mild and intelligent 
character, and not only gave great encouragement to 
literature, but excelled in authorship himself. He 
showed a strong disposition to relax the severities against 
the ChristianB, and it was only by means of the urgent 
representations of the mandarins and tribunals that he 
was induced to treat them with rigor. 

3. His generals carried on war with the tribes on the 
western frontiers of the empire^ and reduced Thibet to 
the Chinese dominion. The fame of Kien Long ex- 
tended to Europe, and embassies from Holland, Great 
Britain and Russia were sent to his court, with a view 
to establish commercial intercourse with China. These 
attempts, however, were not followed by the expected 
results. 

4. The Chinese believed themselves the only enlight- 
ened nation in the universe, and claimed homage from 
all others as barbarians. Theemperor himself appears 
to have been free from these prejudices, but all the offi- 
cers of state opposed any mcreaae of foreign inter- 
course, which they feared would in some way be inju- 

5. In 1795, Kien Long, having reached the age of 85, 
abdicated, and was succeeded by his son, Kia King. 
This iwince was naturally of a good disposition ; hut 
after his accession to the throne he sunk into indolent 
and luxurious habits, which lowered his character in 
the eyes of his subjects. The spirit of diaaffection which 
had begun to appear under his predecessor now assum- 

_ 6. The empire was no longer disturbed, as in ancient 
times, by the ambition of eovernors, but there had arisen 
among the people a number of brotherhoods or a^ocia- 
tions, which endeavored to control or subvert the gov- 
ernment The most formidable of these bodies as- 
sumed the name of the White Water Flmver, and ex- 
cited a formidable insurrection, which was not [[uelled 



■2. What was Ihe character of Kien Longi 3. What is saiu ^. 
lis wars and inlereourse with foreign nalionsl 4. Wh^t of ^ 
JhintBeprejudicee'i 6. Wliat was tile character of Kia Kina " ■ 
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till it had kept the empire in a state of disturbance for 
eight years. Another of these associations took the 
name of the Votaries of Celestial Reason. They cap- 
tured the imperial palace at Pekin, and kept posses- 
sion of it for several days, hut at length they were de- 
feated. 

7. In this- reign, also, piracy was practised to a most 
formidable extent along IJie coast of China. The pirates 
were estimated at 70,000 men, and their vessels at 1800. 
Their leader, Ching Yih, was accidentally drawned, 
but his widow assumed the command with a true Ama- 

8. She led on the fleets to battle, and administered 
the Eiflairs of the piratical confederacy with the greatest 
vigor. She made a code of laws, by which these fierce 
ropers were controlled and obliged to observe tlie rules 
of equity towards each other. She imposed a regular 
las on the merchant shipping, upon payment of which 
she granted passes ; without these no vessel could safely '. 
navigate the Chinese seas. 

9. This singular female long bade defiance to t 
whole maritime force of the empire, but her power w 

t length weakened by tactions among her followers, 
and thev finally abandoned their piracy and entered the 
imperial service. 



CHAPTER LX. 

RECENT TRANSACTIONS IN CHINA. 
. Kta K[ng died in 1820, and was succeeded by 
Taou Kwang, the present emperor. He is favorably 
spolten of by those who have enjoyed opportunities oi' 
knowing him. In the eaiiy part of his reign, a wild ; 
tribe of mountaineers in the south, called Dog-men, rose 
1 rebellion, and caused great alarm at court. Their 
leader took the title of sovereign, and threatened to 



7. What is said of piracy? 8. How wei 
ed? 9. What became of ttiem '! 

Chapteb LX.— QucsiioHs.— I, Whsilis 
Kwang 1 What is said of llie Dog-menl 



the pirates goveri 
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was fruatrated by J 

2. A rebellion also took place in the island of Formo- J 
J Bn, which was not euppressed till 1833, The portion \ 
i of Bokhara which had been conquered by Kieii Long, 

was likewise disturbed by insurrectionH, occasioned by 
the interdiction of the exportatbn of tea and rhubiirb 
and the rebels maintained their ground for several 
years. It is eaid that many parts of the interior are 
stili in, a state of hostility with the imperial govern- 

3. The most serious affair in which the Chinese have 
; been involved during the present century, was 

! ol' the war with Great Britain. This was 'occasii 
; by the following circumstances. The Chinese have 
boen for many years addicted to smoking c^ium. a prac- 
tice which is pursned tor the purpose of intoxication. 
The government, with a view of cheeking this peraicious 
habit, prohibited the importation of opium into the em- 

4. The passion for this drug, however, had become so 
strong and universal among ail ranks of people, that 
vast quantities of it continued to be smuggled into the ■ 
country. At length, the government seized several ', 
cargoes of opium belonging to British merchants, and 
destroyed it. 

5. The British demanded payment, but were refused. 
A British fleet was immediately despatched to China, 
to compel the government to make restittitioQ, Canton 
was bombarded, and Nankin and several other jJaces 
captured by the British forces. Although the Chinese 
mustered vei^ large armies, yet the superiority of their 
numbers availed nothing against the superior weapons 
the courage, skill and discipline of the British. 

6. The court at length judged it prudent to submit to 
the demands of the invaders and a treaty was signed 
by which sis millions of dollars were paid by the^Era- 
peror as an indemnity for the opium destroyed. The 



2. Of the rebellion in Bokhara? 3, 4 
'fir with the Briiiali orlginiite 7 B. What 
lie Britiafi ? 6. What neaLy was made b 
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: emperor also ceded to the British the island of Hong f 

* Kong, and opened the porta of Amoy. Foutchow, Ning- > 

po and Shanghae, including Canton, to the trade of s 

foreign nations. These events took place in 1840 and { 

the two succeeding years. 

7. Three years aJterwards, the United Slates se 
commissioner to China, who negotiated a treaty for the > 
promotion of American commerce, and intercourse with \ 
the ercrpire and the security of our citizens in that coun- i 
try. These transactions, it is thought, will have great J 
effect in making the Chinese government and people > 
better acquainted with Europeans and Americans, and { 
gradually remove the unsocial feeling and exclusive 
spirit which have hitherto characterized tlieir intercourse 
with foreign nations, 

8. Already the Chinese begin to show signs of enter- 

Eise, before unknown. Several of their vessels have 
telyarrived at California, and a number of the people 
^ are setUed io that country. The emperor Taou Kwang, ! 
: died in 1350. 



\ 



CHAPTER LXI. 

ION, MANNERS, ETC., OP THE CHINESE, f 

1. China is tiie most populous empire in the world. J 
As we have said, it contains three hundred millions of i 
inhabitants. The large cities are so full of people, that \ 
great numbers live in boats on the rivers and canals. J 
The Chinese are very industrious, and cultivate the ht'' 
with great care. Bverypart of the countrj^islaidout 
fleids, gardens and pastures. The chief tbod of the I 
inhabitants is rice, but almost everything produced by the i 
soil is eaten. They also eat many animals which other > 
nations regard aa unfit for food, as dogs, cats, &c, i 

2. The most celebrated of all the native productions J 
of China is tea, an article which is not raisetf in full per 
fection in any other part of the world. The tea-plan 

7. What between the United Stales and China 7 8. What of j 
California f 

Chapteb LXI.— Quesiions.— I, What te said of the popul 
lion of China 1 Industry, agriculture, food, &c. 1 2. Of ll 
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ia a shrub five or six feet in height. The leaves of 1 
this are dried in different ways, and according to tlie { 
different seasons at which they are gathered, and the i 
nature of the soil on which they grow, the different qua!- i 
ities ol' tea are produced. J 

3. Silk is another article for which the world was J 
originally indebted to China, and it has been manutac- J 
tured in that country lor more than 3000 years. The j 
Chinese were the first inventors of paper, the mariner's ( 
compass^ gunpowder, printing, fire-works, and many \ 
other things now common in all civilized nations. S 

4. The better classes of the Chinese dress in long \ 
; : and Loose garments of silk ; they esteem tight dresses, ■ 

like those of the Europeans, highly unbecoming. They I 
shave their hair, except a lull on the crown, which tJiey '. 
I)!ait into a long queue like awhip-lash, extending some- ;: 
times below the Itnees. They wear peaked hats, and v 
both men and women cany fans. '< 

5. People of fashion suffer their finger-nails to grow ', 
to an enormous length, and to guard them from acci- ; 
dent, they cover them with sheaths of bamboo. They ;: 
regard small leet as a very great beauty in a woman, ■; 
cmd for this reason they swathe up lightly the feet ol '< 
their female children, so that they cease to grow. A '. 
Chinese lady of high breeding is therefore scarcely able ; 
to walk on account of the sroallness of her leet. The ■: 
lower classes, however, cannot afford to mutilate the feet i ; 
of their females, but make a natural use of them like ',■ 
the Europeans. ; 

6. China abounds with large and populous cities. ;! 
Pekin^ the capital, is thought to contain two millions of i; 
inhabitants. Itia very regularly built, in squares, and i 
is siirrotmded with walls fifty feel high, and so thick that J 
horsemen gallop along the top wifliout danger. Nankin v 
and Canton are also very lar^ cities. The latter is a I 
seaport, and has an active commerce: nearly ail the \ 
European trade with China is carried on at this place. > 

7. Thegovernmentof China, like thatof most Asiatic i 
nations, is very arbitrary. The emperor is called the J 



BSl 7. What is them 
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Son of Heaven. The Chinese speak of foreigners with 
great contempt, calling them " outside barbarians," 
" black devils," and otlier opprohrious nauiee. The 
chief religion of China is Buddhism, or the doctrine of 
Foj there are many idols in the temples, which the 
common people worship. The more learned bestow di- 
vine honors upon Confucius, the great philosopher and 
moralist of Cliina. 



THIBET. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

II&T RIC ^L SKETCH THE GRAND LAM 1 ; 




The OrandLaam. 



by the great desert of Tartary ; on the east by China ; 
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on the south by Hindoslan Assam and Burmah ; and on 

the weat by Hindoslan and Tartary. 
2. Little is known of the geography ol' the country, 

except that it is very lolly and mountainous. The 
{ Hindoos and Chinese call it the land of hunger and 
{ misery. There are, however, in Thibet many fertile 

> valleys, where the climate is comparatively mild. 

i 3. According to the traditions of the inhabitants this 
i country was originally inhabited by brule animals and 
i demons. At a certain period, the king of the monkeys 

> came to Thibet and led the life of a hermit, peribrniing 
i religious duties and etudying the sublime science of mo- 

4. Just as he was on the point of gaining a lull know- 
ledge of this subject, he was disturbed in his contempla- 
tions by a female Mangos or ugly demon, who had 
assumed a beautifnl figure, and proposed to the raonkey- 
king that they should be mamed. The wedding tocA 
place, and the descendants of this lovely pair are the 
present inhabitanla of Thibet 

5. Absurd and puerile as this story is, it is a sacred end 
important tiling in the esUmation of the Thibetians, who 

u -f '" ""^ transmigration of souls, and are proud of 
their descent from a monkey, because he is one of the 
most cunning of animals. 

_ 6. The first accounts of the real history of Thibet are 
m the annals of the Mongols and Chinese. The Thi- 
betians seem to belong to the Mongolian race. They 
were at first divided into many independent tribes wJiich 
led a nomadic life. 
. 7. Of the first king of Thibet, a story is related simi- 
lar to that of the birth of Mosea : He was exposed by 
his father, and found swimming in a copper boa on the 
Ganges. He became king b. c. 313. It appear that 
Buddhism was introduced into this country about ihe 
middle of the 5th century alter Christ. 
8. In the time of Strongdsar Gambo, who reigned in 



1 i. What 

„ . belief hovo the Thibetians? 6," Wtint is the earjv "hlmorK ' 
of Thibet ? 7 Wh.t,story is told of ih. fim king o7tS ! 
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i the 7th century, Tongmi Samsoda is said to have ... 
i vented the Thibetian alphabet, which is a modification i 

> of the Sanscrit Mahometaniam was introduced in th" * 
i century following, hut Buddhism regained the asce 
J denoyinthe 16th century. 

J 9. The Thibetians were for a long period an ind 
i pendent people, though their country was many tim 
I invaded and plundered by the Tartars. _ Towards tl 
J end of the last century the king of the neighboring te 
J rilory of Nepaul overran Thibet with bia armiea, and put { 
J the country nnder tribute'.. The emperor of China inter- v 

> fered by sending 7O,0CM) men. Who expelled the Nepaul i 
\ armiea and established his own authority in Thibet. J 
J 10. This country is at present a province of China, ^ 
J but is governed with mildnera by its conquerors. The \ 
$ ancient forms of administration are allowed to remain, i 
■J The Grand Lama is nominally the chief magistrate, but i 
\ the affidrs of government are mainly conducted by the j 
\ agents ofthe Chinese emperor. The Girand Laraais the ■ 
i spiritual head of the Buddhist religioa, as the Pope is 

3 the head ofthe Catholic church in generaL 
i II. The Grand Lama lives at Pootala, seven miles 
J east of Lassa, the capital of Thibet. His temple is 
i three hundred and seventy feet high, filled with images ; 
i of sold and silver, and decorated on the outside ir - 
} cosuy manner. Numerous priests and monks are 
i constant attendance. Travellers who have visited China > 
t and Thibet, say that the worship of the Grand Lama i 
i greatly resembles the worship in Catholic churches. 

> 12. When a Grand Lama dies, the priests select mi- 

> other, very much as the cardinals of Europe select a 
J new pope, when the old one is dead. The Lama pre- 

J tends to be God himself, and the priests make the peo- { 
i pie believe that he is so. 

> 13. The Grand Lama is only to be seen in the re- 

> mote parts of his palace. Here he is found, seeming tc 
J be in a profound reverie. Thousands of people come 

i and bring him rich presents ; Emd they think themselves t 
i well paid, if he lays his hand upon their heads. ' 

J 9. Of the pulHlcal revolulionp of Thibet? 10. What is th 
I present condition and government of tliia country^ il. Whi 
1 of the Grand Lama and hia temple ? 13. What of the Grand > 
i Loraa and the Pope? 13. How is the Grand Lsma seen] i 
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_ The Empire ]l Jap ii* comprises a group ol 1 
{ islands lying to the east ot the Asntic continent, and > 



\ ship, 



• Japan ia a populous empire, strongiy resembling China in ila J 

Institutions. H includes Ninhon and Ihe adjaceol islands. The ^ 

couniry ia highly cultivated, and many arts are carried to a \ 

considerabla tiegreeof perfecUon. The people are polite and cer- > 

. A high sense of honor, integrity, and devoted friend- i 

iharacteriaticB of (he people. Education receivea great ^ 

i attention, and females are inairucted with care. > 

{ Buddhism prevails extensively ; but a native relteion, called J 

J Sinto, is (he faith of the mass. Tha DaM ia the aprrilHal ruler { 

> ofthecountry, but the Cubo is the polidcal ruler, paying only > 

{ nominal obedience to the Dalrl. Jeddo, the capital, is one of the < 

i great (Stiea of the world, Meaoo ia the raaidence of the Dairi. i 



Chai 
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J separated from each oilier by narrow channels. The 

> largest of these islands, named Niphon, is about SOO 
J miles in length. 

J 3. This empire is one of the most populous in the 
J world, considering its extent, and its political and social 
J institutions are marked by such striking and peculiar 

> features, that, notwithstanding its remote and insulated 
J situation, it haa justly attracted a large share of the cu- 
\ riosity of Europe and America. 

i 3. Japan was entirely unknown to the ancients. This 
J empire, however, has its records, which pretend to give 
J an account of the revolutions of this countir for many 
J thousands of yeara. Setting aside the evidently fabu- 
J louspartoftlus history, the first sovereigns or lawgivers 
i of Japan appear to have come from Chma. and brought 

> with them the rudiments of civilization. 

S 4. About 600 years before the Christisui era, the dy- 
i nasty of the Dairis became established in Jajjan. 
i These rulers laid claim to a descent from the ancient 

> celestial sovereigns of the country, and called them- 
J selves " Sons of Heaven." The dairi was, in fact, a 
J sort of Pope, and exercised both a civil and eccleaiasti- 
< cal authonty. 

J 5. These rulers, however, after a sway of many cen- 

> turies, simk at length into voluptuous indolence, and de- 
\ volved tiie cares of government upon the Cubo Sama, or 
\ Ziogoon, This officer, who was at first only general of 
\ the armies, contrived to monopolize nearly all the au- 
\ thority of the government ; and thus, about the 16th 
\ century, a complete revolution was accomplished in the 
J political constitution of the empire. 

6. The profound veneration, however, entertained by 

le nation for the dairi, and the sacred character which 

J he bore, rendered it impossible that his power should be 

wholly overthrown. He slill enjoys ample 



only place Eu- 
! policy prevail- 
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to maintain his dignity, with an absolute control over 
all spiritual coacerns. 

7. The intercourse of the Chrktian nations with Ja- 
^0 is the most interesting portion of ita histoiy. The 
Portuguese first visited these islaDds about the year 
1543. The Japanese did not then exhibit that jealousy 
of foreigners wliicli marks their conduct at the present 

8, The Portuguese were received in a friendly man- 
ner. They were allowed to establish a factory and car- 
ry on a great trade at Pirando, and introduced miaaion- 
aries who preached Christianity among the natives. 
Francis Xavier, the ceiebrated Catholic apostle of the ; '. 
Eaal, made Japan the chief theatre of his labors, and : 
such was the zeal of the missionaries, tiiat they sue- ■ 
ceeded in converting great numbers of the people, among ; 
whom were several princes. ' 



I 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE PORTUGUESE AND DUTCH IN JAPAN. 

1. These fair prospects however were soon clouded. 
The Jesuit missionariea displayed great eagerness not 
only to make converts, but to obtain the gold of the Ja- 
panese. The jealousy of the despotic administration 
was roused, and very soon the Jesuits were found to be 
implicated m a conspiracy against the government. 

2. This at once excited a violent hostility against the 
Portuguese and their converts. A general persecution 
was raised againstall, both native and foreign, who pro- 
fessed the new faith, and it was carried on with an un- 
relenting severity characteristic of the Japanese. The 
Christians suffered long and with unshaken constancy, 
but at length they were esterminated or suppressed. 

3. The Portuguese were expelled from tie empire, 

7. When did the Portuguese fital visit Japan"! 8. Hew were 
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i after numbers of them had been put to death. The i 

} Dutch had previously obtained a looting in Japan, and > 

were too cautious and circumspect to hazard their safe- J 

ty by intermeddling with the poUtics of the Japanese. \ 

They were, in consequence, allowed to remain in the i 

i country. j 

i i. At the present day the Dutch are the only Ibreigners, > 

i except the Chinese, who are permited to visit Japan or i 

'ntain any commercial intercourse with the inhabit- i 

L They have a trading establishment on a smalt { 

> island in the harbor of Nang^aki, where they are kept \ 
in strict seclusion, little better than imprisonment » 

5. All attempts made by other Christian nations to \ 
i obtain an intercourse with Japan have completely tailed i 

> When a foreign ship approadiesthe shore she isordered J 
ly. If by stress of weather or a want of provisions \ 

.„. is compelled to put into a Japanese harbor she iR > 

I immediately Burrounded by a fleet of guard-bo-its that i 

crew may hold no communication with the shore i 

-. Provisions and other necessary things are supplied { 

J her, free of cost, and she is compelled to depart without ^ 

' ^lfty. Foreigners shipwrecked on the coast of Japan \ 

. .« mimediat«Iy imprisoned and closely guarded alter i 

j being minutely examined and kept m a tedious cap- f 

"vity, which sometimes lasts for years, they ire sent J 

) the Dutch at Nangasaki to be shipped out ol the ^ 

j empire. J 

J 7. The laws of Japan are very severe, and the gov < 

J ernment is completely despotic. The laws, howPvtr ^ 

S are most strictly observed, and the security ol person J 

J and property is nowhere better established dian in this ^ 

J country. > 

Wtiat is their condition h[ present? 5. How are hr fn \ 
9 treated by the Japanese I 6. How sliipwreelted fore ga J 
' 7. What issaid of thelawsof Japan? 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

COMMEKCIAL POLICY OP THE JAPANESE. 

1- No Japanese is allowed to leave his native country 
for the purpose of visiting any other part of the world, 
this being prohibited under penalty of death. Former- 
ly, the Japanese made long voyages in their own vessels 
to uorea, China, Java, Formosa, and other places, but 
ttieart oJ navigation has nowmuch declined among them. 
J. 1 his, however, does not prevent them from makinc 
short voyages along their shores with an immense num- 
ber ot trading vessels and fishing-smacks. They sel- 
dom venture so far out to sea as to be in danger of los- 
ing sight ol land, and always keep in the neighborhood 
01 some secure harbor, in case of a storm. 

:i. They have a knowledge of the compass, which : 
they probably obtamed from the Chinese, but their ves- \ 
sels are ill-adapted to sea navigation, being open at Uie \ 
atern, with very large and clumsy ruddere. No vessels ' 
are allowed to cany any cannon, or to be painted red, 
except those of the emperor. 

4 Yet the Japanese, if they desired it, raifrht have 

tt very good naw. They need only invite fnto their 

country two or three good naval architects and some 

i T^ °S^<^rs. They have good ports, good carpenters. 

i all the necessary materials, and very active and enter- 

( prisii^ sailors. 

I 5. The Japanese people are, in general, quick of ap- 
i prehension and ready at learning. The sailors, trained . 
i m the European manner, would soon make their fleets 
J able to contend with those of Europe. The Dutch who ■ 
i have hved at Nangasaki, mention tbewonderful activity : 
i J.L, •'^P^ese sailors, and declare that it ia hardly \ 
J credible to see with what dexterity they manage their ; 
boats in the violent surf and the most rapid cur- ' 
J rents at the mouths of the rivers. I 
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These men are well paid for their dangerous and 1 

■ laborious services, but they are, like the English sailors, > 

great spendthrilte, and squander in a few days, in pub- i 

[C-houses, the money which it cost them montto to gain J 

Lt the hazard of thetf lives. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 



\ 



INTERCOURSE OF THE JAPANESE WITH 
STRANGERS. 

1. Although the Japanese have no custom-houses, : 
;: and impose no duties upon goods either imported or ex- 
■ : ported, yet the utmost vigilance is exercised to prevent 
'■ smuggling prohibited commodities into the country. All 
; persons as well as packages which are landed, are snb- 
; : jected to BO strict a watching, that the hundred eyes of . 
' --rua may be said to be employed in this preventive ; : 
i^ice of the Japanese government. 
_. When any European goes ashore, he is firat 
searched on hoard the ship, and then a second time aa 
soon as he sets loot on the land. Both examinations 
: are very strict, so that the traveller's pockets are turned 
inside out, and every part of his drees pulled, pinched 
and tumbled. Even the hair of the head is sometimes 
closely searched. 
' . 3, All the Japanese that go on board any veKcIs are 
'' likewise subjected to this process, excepting only the _su- 
; perlor order of iwinJosM. All articles exported or im- 

Eorted undergo a similar search, and large chests and 
oxes are so curiously examined, that they sound the 
. boards, suspecting them to be hollow. 

4. Beds are ripped open in this search^ and the feath- 
ers sifted. Iron scoops are thrust 
;'- jars of sweetmeats. Holes are 
mouse could not be smuggled 

'.'■ e. Of Ihe sailors 1 

Chaptes LXVI.— Ques/ions.— 1. ' 
■ in Japan 1 2. How are Europeans se 
J panese ^ 4. How other things I 
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! himself ioeide. And what seems carrying Uie matter to i 
a most ridiculous CKcesa, they sometimes break open the > 
eggs which the Dutch cany from Batavia. What they J 

J expect to find in them is more than we can tell — per- i 
B chickens I J 

i. The Dutch traders were the original catise of this > 

i extraordinary vigilance, These people were accustomed i 
'a practise every art for the puipose of smuggling goods I 
nto their factory, and, in particular, made use of the J 
unple folds of their garments to conceal smsdl articles > 

i of value. These tricks sometimes led to amusing i 

J 6. On one occasion, the petty officer of a ship wished t 
i to smuggle a parrot, which animal is not among the h- f 
i censed articles of trade, though it is not easy to under- ; 



i hid the parrot in that part of his dress which we 
{ the small clothes, huE which a Dutchman wears ei 
i mously large. There was room enough to hide, hut S 
i unluckily. Poll began to talk in his lurlting-place, and j 
i discovered ike trick. After this, there was nothing J 
i which the Japanese would not suspect of a Dutchman 1 
{ under the temptation of smuggling. 

7. The Chinese have, almost from time immemorial, 
Iraded to Japan, and are, perhaps. Hie only Asiatic peo- i 
i pie who have done this. Formerly, they ran with thei 
S vessels into Osacca harbor, although it is dangerous, o 
> account of its rooks and sand-banks. The Portugues 
X showed them the way to Nangasaki, which, as we hav 
J said, is the only port into which they are admitted. 
i 8. The Chinese and Japanese, alfliongh very nea 
J neighhore, as may be seen by looking upon the map, differ j 
arkably in their habits, language and religion. The v 
nese wear frocks or wide jackets; the Japanese t 
IS in gowns. The Chinese wear boots made ol linen, i 
} and shoes with upper-leathers ; the Japanese go bare- > 



5. Wlial was the cause of this vigilanoB'? S. Wliat anecduls J 
isreiatodofapatron 7. What is aaid of the Chinese? 8. How 1 
do they differ from the Japanese 1 S 
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I CHAPTER LXVII. 

* GOVERNMENT, POPULATION AND PRODUCTION: 



.A 



The DaM is the ecclesiastical chief, and mav be 
called the pope of Japan. The veneration in which he 
is held, falls little short of the divine honors which are 
paid to the gods themselves. He seldom goes out of 
his palace, his person being considered tflo sacred to be 
exposed to the sun and air, and still less to liie profa 
view of any human creature. If at any time he 1 
any absolute necessity for going abroad, he is earned 
upon men's shoulders, that he may not touch liie earth. 

S. The Dairi is bom, lives and dies within the pre- 
cincts of his court, the limits of which he never passes 
during his whole life. His hair, nails and beard are ac- 
counted 30 sacred, that they are never suffered to be cut 
by daylight; this is always done at night, by stealth, 
when he is asleep. But the most ludicrous rf all these 
absurd customs is thte : he never eats twice off the same 
plate, nor uses any vessel for his meals a second time : 
they are all broken to pieces immediately after they 
have been used, to prevent their falling into unhallowed 
hands! . >■ ^ a 

3. This regalai smashing of cups and dishes alter 
breakfast, dinner and supper, must, to our conception, 
be a highly amusing scene. But the Japanese use a 
precauiMn to save themselves a part of the cost oi this 
very expensive as well as ridiculous custom :— they take 
care Uiat hia hoUness shall be served on very cheap 

4 It is scarcely to be believed what numbers of peo- 
ple are constantly travelling upon the roads in Japan ; 
Ihey are indeed often as much crowded as the streets 
of the most populous cities in Europe. One \vould sup- 
pose all Japan was out of doors and in motion, hurrying 
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to and fro. This is owing to the extraordinary popula- 
tion oi the country, and the travelling propenaties of 
the inhabitants, in which they seem to exceed all other 
people, even those of our country. 

5. The princes and lords of tlie empire are required 
to visit the capital every year and pay their homage to 
the monarch. On these occasions they are always at- 
tended by an immense retinue, who fill up the roads in 

; going and coming, and make an extraordinary display 
of pomp and magnificence. Some of these trains oc- 
cupy several days in jjaseing airough a town. 

6. It is a most striking spectacle to behold these vast 
hocbes of men, sometimes 20,000 in number, mosliy clad 
in black silk, marchina in regular order, the whole pre- 
serving a decent and becoming gravity, and keeping so 
profound a sUence, that not the lea^t noise ia to be heard, 



e from the trampling of the horses and n 
*" " ~o many silk gowns together 



1, and tl 



rustling of 

7. The Unm, 6t yarnish-tree,Ts one of the noblest 
and most useful productions of this country. This tree not 
only grows wild in every part of Japan, but is culti- 
vated in nurseries for its valuable qualities. It aiibrds 
a milky juice which oozes out of the tree on its bark 
being cut When first drawn if is of a lightish color, 
about the consistence of cream, but it grows thick and 
black on being exposed to the air. 

8. This varnish is so transparent, that when laid pure 
and unmixed upon wooden liirniture, every vein and 
Imot in the wood may be seen through it. Generally, 
the article to be varnished is prepared by a ground ot . 
some dark color, which gives it a power ofreflection ■ 
iikeamirror. Sometimes gold leaf ground fine is mixed i 
wiOi the varnish, which produces a very brilhEuit effect 

9. These laci^uered articles are generally ornamented 
with gold and silver flowers. Of this beautiful work no 
adequate idea can be formed from the specimens com- 
monly seen in Europe. What is really flue cannot be 
purchased by foreigners, and ia not brought to this coun- 
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10. Sometimes the Dutch at Nangasah get some artt- 
c!es as presents from their Japanese friends j and these 
are mostly deposited in the Royal Museum at the 
Hague, in Holland. They would be esteemed scarcely 
second-rate articles in Japan, but are vastly supenor 
to anything else of the kind in any other part ot tlie 



RUSSIA IN ASIA. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

SIBERIA — HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

1. Siberia* occupies nearly a third part of Asia, 
having the Frozen Ocean on the north, Tartary and 
the Chinese territories on the south ; and extending east 



*RuB3[amABia includea ihe Caucaaian counlrieB nod Sibe- 
ria The former Ue between ihe Black and Oaaplan Seas, on 
both Bides of ihe Caucasian Mountains. The Circaasiana m- 
habil tlie northern side of these moimtalns. They are a vigor- 
ous race, famed for their love of independence and vigor in main- 
tainino it Many of the girls are sold to merchants, who talte 
them to Turkey and Persia, where they are bought by rich men 
as slaves or wives for the harem. The Georgians occupy the 
Boultiern elope of the mountains. The coDniry is noted forila 
: beauty and ftrUlity. The people resemble the CircasEians. lef- 
lis is the capital. _ ., 

Siberia is a cold re^on, Jo which the Russmn emperor^ exiles 
those who offend him. 



a flat, cold. 



desolate region, occupied by several small tribes of people, near- 
' Iv in a savage state. Among (hem are the Ostiaks, Samoiedea, 

Tuncouses, Buraits, Korioks, Yakoutes, Kamtscadales, &.c. 
: Th™ liv« chiefly by hunting and fishing. They are short of 
ibfe the Esquimaux. The Ruswana 



\ erai settlements b 



from the territory gold, silver, i 

and copper, and a great variety of rich furs. Tobolsk Is (he 
ilal where moat of the exiles live, though many of their 
dootned to toUsome service in the mines, or in fur-hunting. 
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: and west from Europe to Bhering's Straits, which sepa- 
rate it from America. It ia tliiiSy inhabited, by small 
tribes ol' people, in a savage or barbarous state, though 
; the RusBianB have settlements among them, 

2. These rude Euid barren regions have hardly al^ 
; tracted the notice of the historian till very recent tmiea. 

The aacients were ignorant that such a country existed, 
and imagined the greater part of this space to be cov- 
ered by an unexplored ocean. 

3. The Tattam, in tlie ISth century, made conquests 
in fhia country, and founded a sort oi^ kingdom on the 

: river Obi. This was called Siberia from its capital town, 
Sibir. For 300 years later, nothing was known in Eu- 
rope of this country. 

i. When Russia shook off the Tartar yoke and be- 
gan to attain political power, some attempt was made to 

, explore Siberia from tlie port of Archangel on the 

; White Sea. The Samoiedes, inhabiting the dis- 
h:ict oa the lower Obi and the shores of the Frozen 
: Ocean, were accustomed to visit the banks of theDwina, 

'. to exchange their skins and furs for Dutch toys and 

; other artides. 

5. An enterprising individual, named Strogonoff, con- 
ceived the project of extending this trade by penetrat- 
ing into the regions from whence these iiirs were 

. brought. He succeeded in the undertaking, Euid ob- 
: tained considerable wealth by the traffic. 

6. At lengh he persuaded some of the chief Samoi- 
edes to accompany him to Moscow. The spectacle of 
the pomp and luxury of the Russian court is said to ^ 
have so strongly affected the minds of these simple peo- 
ple, that they agreed to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the czar, and pay him a tribute of furs. 

7. The Russians soon improved this new power by 
erecting forts on flie Obi ; and this district was made a 
place of banishment for criminals. In the latter part 
of the 16th century, Ivan Vassilevitch II., having ex- 
pelled the Tartars from his dominions beyond the Cas- 



1. What did ihe ancients know of ihia C( 
s done by the Tartars 1 4. What by the R 
B. What by Strogonoff! 6. What 
......o T w..,. ^-leby IheRus* 



Dt Moscow'? 7. What w 
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pian Sea, encountered the hostilities of a daring horde J 
of barbarians named Cossacks, It required the exertion 
of all his military force to overthrow them. 

8. A chieftain of this tribe, named Yerraak, with z 
hand of 6,000 followers, refused to aubmitj and fled east 
ward into Siberia. Attempting to establish themselves i 
there, liiey" found an enemy in the Tartar prince who S 
held the dominion of that region. i 

9. The Cossacks, however, gained a complete victory i 
over liim, and Yermak took possession of Sioir, the Tar- i 
tar capital, which secured Mm the possession of a more '. 
extensive kingdom than the one he had lost Being i 
stiil pviTBued, however, by the arms of the Russians, he J 
was obliged to secure his possesaion by acknowledging i 
the supremacy of the czar and reigning aa hia viceroy, i 

10. Yermak soon after lost his me in a war with tJie ? 
Tartars, and the dominion of Siberia fell entirely to the i 
Russian prince. By successive expeditions, the Rue- i 
sians at length pushed their discoveries eastward to \ 
Bhering'a Straits, and established their authority, with > 
more or less completeness, over the multitude of rude > 
tribes by which this vast expanse of territory is peopled, i 

11. Siberia is now principally known to the rest "" 
the world aa a place of bEinisbment for criminals, 
several of the towns and villages there is some refli 
ment of manners; but the rustic population lead 
sort of patriarchal life, and the hunters are Uttle better ^ 
than savages. The Cossacks form the military force by s 
which the counlry is held in subjection. 

e. What by Yermak ? 9. What by ttieCosaacks ? 10. What 
is said of the conquest of Siberia by the Russians? 11. What 
is the present stale of Siberia 7 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF SIBERIA. 




ea BfiSiliiria, 

1. Evert reader has heard of Siberia as a place of 
exile : and the name of this country suggests ideas of 
Bolitary deserts^ excessive cold, dreariness, pain and mis- 
er7. Siberia, m fact, presents to the view, extensive 
plains where the soil remains frozen many feet deep, in- 
numerable rivers which are closed by a winter lasting 
eight months in the year : wide marshes exhaling, in 
summer, a pestilential air: barren mountains whose sides 
are concealed under a mantle of perpetual snow. The 
whole region may be regarded as a desert which is 
-^arcely warmed by '' " ' ' 
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> throughout the year shrouded with a pale gray Eky, 
S eiiveloped in driving storms of snow. 
\ 2. Siberia ia the place of banishment for crimiuals 
J and unfortunate persons in the Russian empire. It is 
J an immense dungeon, where the most ferocious robbers 

> and murderers are to be seen by the side of the uii/br- 
V tunate merchant, who on account of an error in his 
i books ia regarded as a bankrupt The unhappy ex- 

J lies are first seat to Moscow, where they are kept 

J day^ in prison. Each man is then shaved on o 
J of his head : a jacket of many colors is put un uiai, 
J and his feet are secured by chaias. They are then 
i placed in carls which carry them over the enow, the 
i swollen rivers, the broken roads and rugged hills, lo the 

> Siberian desert, where they are to submit to Ihe pirniah- 
J ment assigned them. 

i 3. Criminals of the deepest dye are condemned to 
I hard labor. These are employed in working the mines. 
i At night they are shut up m houses surrounded by for- 

> tifications — a very useless precaution — fortheironswhich 
J load tiieir feet, and the soldiers stationed around them, 
i are sufficient to prevent them from escaping. Bread, 
\ water and salt iish are all theirnourishment. Thewhip 

> and the cudgel are constantly employed lo stimulate 
\ them to labor. 

C 4. In the district of Tomsk, at the foot of the Altaian 
I mountains, the interior of the silver mines presents a 

> labyrinth of galleries supported by timbers or cut out 
J of the solid rook. The water which flows down from 

mountiun, puts in motion enormous wheels which 
e to raise up the ore. In the depths of these dark 
i and damp caverns the criminals pass a great portion of 

> their existence. It is almost impossible to work in the 
S winter. In order to find the way to the mines, the peo- 
t pie are obliged to set up poles in the deep snow to serve 

M guide-posts. 
5. But mining is not the only laborious work to which 
j the criminals are subjected. Some are employed iu 



2 To what uso is it applied 1 How ate the esiles carried ol 
\ 3. How are the worst criminals employedl 4. What Is said 
" ilver mines of Tomsk ? What of llle ] '"--'"'-- --^--- 
i 5, What oilier occupation is 



BBsigned 10 liie esiles 1 \ 
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f hunting animala for their fur. They penetraie into the J 
' rt uninhabitable deserta of the north and east, wliich S 
:e has rendered hardly acceesible to man. They v 

times die of hunger wlien their stock of dry fish is I 

i expended, and when the severity of the weather pre- i 
* — nte them from hunting or fisliing, \ 

> b. Criminals of a lighter degree and those exiled for V 
J political offences, are treated with less severity, but the i 
\ hardships of these are sufficiently painliiL No allow- I 

e ismade for ijie mode of life to which an esile h-" * 
n accustomed. Many of tliem die of fatigue on t 
J way to Siberia. . 

7. Kotzebue, the German author, during his residence i 
.a Ru^ia was arrested by the government without his 1 

> knowing the cause. He was transported to Siberia, , 
} where he was treated in the most capricious manner ; " 

sometimes being exposed to great hardships and priva- J 
tions, and at other traies being allowed the privil^ of ! 
going about freely among the people of the different 1 
towns where he resided. As he wasaraanconsiderably J 
distinguislied in Uterature, he was often treated with S 
much attention by the Russian officers. 

8. He thus describes his occupation at Tobolsk: "To- 
wards noon I usually walked out or climbed the rocks 
that surround the city, and which the torrents have worn 
into a variety of picturesque forms. From thence I sur- 
veyed the great sheet of water that deluged the envi- 
rons, aad the thick forest that skirted tlie horizon on ev- 
ery side. The governor with whom I dined almost > 
every day, was lar Irora being happy. Often when i 
seated beside each other m his summer-house, we f«=t ' 
our eyes over the vast expanse of the waters and t 
templated the immense forests beyond them. 

9. " One day, giving free utterance to his feelings, he > 
said to me, stretching forth, his hand, ' Do you see those \ 
forests'? They extend to the Frozen Ocean. The foot i 
of man has not yet trodden them : they are inhabited J 

i solely by wild beasts. My government contains more > 
\ territory than Germany, France and Turkey in Europe S 

6. What iB HBld of other crimiuala ? 7. Wha. of Kotzebual 1 
C How was he ireatedl 8. How diwa he deacrlte h^socci - 
ns at Tobolsk'! 9. Who t deBcrip lion did the gr.ve'nor 
Ti of his eovernraent 1 What of his siluation and feeling 
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put together : yet, what advantage does it afford i 
Scarcely a day passes without producing some 
spectacle of misery with which I camiot, must not con- ; 
dole, while the distresses of the suiTerers rend my heart ■ 
A heavy responsibility lies upon me. A mere accident 
which no human prudence could foresee or avert— -a se- 
cret information, would be sufficient to deprive me of my 
employment, my honor and my liberty ! And what in- ; 
demnily have I foF all this 1 A desert country, a se- 
vere climate and conlinua] intercourse with suffering 
and unhappy fellow-creatures !' " 

10, An officer of the Russian police goes to a man 
against whom the government has any suspicion, and 
arrests him in the name of the Emperor. He is imme- 
diately carried off to Siberia, without being allowed to 
take leave of his family or to make any preparation for 
his journey, even so far as furnishing himself with 
clotlung to protect him from the cold. Shame, misery 
and despair folbw him into that country. Even the 
esile who is banished on mere suspicion carries with 
him a degree of reprobation. Every one avoids bim, if 
not for his supposed crime, at least for the fear which 
the despotic government strikes into all Russians. 
These people are so distrustful, that when you ask them 
the most indifferent things aboat the government, they 
only reply " God knows it and the Emperor." 

11. Among Ihe most unfortunate exiles are the Poles ; 
who shared in the insurrection of 1830. The implacable 
resentment of the Emperor Nicholas banished them to 
Siberia with the worst criminals. For them there is 
neither clemency nor pity. Persecuted far and near, 
they find among the Russians who are exiled with them, 
enemies always ready to augment the crueltjes of their 
official executioners. Despised by some, ill-treated by 

s, they have no other refuge thMi the resignation 



the horrible climate. 



jpicion? What is the si. „. 
What is said of the Polish : 
lo they endure 1 
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CHAPTER LXX. 



1. These countries take their name from the Cau- v 
jasue, a group of mountain chains between the Black i 
i Sea and the Caspian. These mountains are very lofty, > 
} rugged, and for the moat part covered with forests, i 
I The ancients called these countries Colchis, Iberia and i 
J Albania. At present they bear the names of Circasaia, i 
\ Georgia and Mingrelia. J 

> 2. The finest apecimens of the human race are found S 

> among the Circassians, on which account the Euro- \ 
J peans and some kindred Asiatic trihes are denominated \ 
i the Caucasian race. This race of men have surparaed i 
J all othera in the world for intellectual pow«r, and the > 
i high degree to which they have carried all liie arts of i 

> civilization. S 
s 3. The Caucasian countries were very imperfectly i 
i known to the ancients,and consequently theiraccounts of i 
i them were mixed with many extravagtmt fables. They > 
J helieved that Prometheus, who stole fire from heaven, i 
V was chained to a lofty mountain, here, as a punishment t 
\ for the theft. This countty was also the scene of the i 
\ celebrated story of the Giolden Fleece, which is as fol- > 

> 4. In the kingdom of Colchis, on the shores of the \ 
i Euxine or Black Sea, there existed a great treasure of i 
\ some sort, which the Greeks called a Golden Fleece, and J 
J helieved it to have heen laken from a ram on which a > 

> person named Phryxus n^s transported from Greece to S 
I that distant country. This story of the golden fleece J 
s was circulated throughout the Grecian Slates, and i 
i caused an excitement among the young men of that i 
i country exactly like the " gold lever" which has pre- J 

i Chapter LXX. — Questions. — 1. DflBCrlbe the Caaoasian J 
J coumriBS. Whatwerethairancienlnamesl What the modern 1 J 
{ 2. What la said of the CircaaaianB, and of Ihe Cauea^an raeel > 
i 3. What did thp ancienls know and relate of these counlrkal J 

> 4. Whni was ihe Golden rieetel What cTcilomcnt did It cause S 
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1 vailed in the United States in respect to Califor- i 

. All the ardent and adventurous youths were eager J 

set out tor Colchis in eearch of the golden fleece, J 

\ which was auppoeed to be rich enoijgh to make the for- J 

tune of a whole army of adventurers. Accordingly a > 

eliip-builder named Argus, constructed a vessel of a very i 

i large size tor that age, though she would be reckoned V 

\ among the small cralt of the present day. This vessel i 

5 named after him, the Argo. A company of fifty \ 

i young men embarked in her, and were called from the } 

ime of the vessel, the Argonatits. 

6, Jason the son of Beon, King of lolcos, in Thessaly, \ 

i took the command. Navigation was very little under- i 

i stood by the Greeks in those days, and none of these i 

inera had before this time ventured into the Black J 

, the entrance to which was believed 1o be guai 

i by certain terrific craggy rocks, called the Symflega 

\ which means " dashing togetner." These rocks v 

> represented as floating on tiie water, and it was believ- \ 
\ ed that when any ship or boat attempted to pass be- \ 
\ tween them, they dashed together witii such velocity J 
\ and force, that not even a bird upon the wing could \ 
i escape. \ 

> 7. Such appalling stories made the enterprise of the J 
t Argonauts seem a most dangerous and desperate under- ] 
( taking, and they approached the Symplegades with as i 
5 much apprehension as our modem Caiifornian adven- ! 
' - 'ers come in sight of Cape Horn. Wiien they first \ 

y these terrible rocks they let fly a pigeon to mi ' 
i trial whether the bird couid fly through, in which c 
\ they were resolved to attempt a passage. 
J 8. The pigeon darted off and passed through the > 
\ rocks, but lost its tail in the exploit. The Argonauts \ 
were encouraged by this suwess, and pulled at the oa: 
wiUj all their might The rocks dashed together s 
\ they passed, and earned away the rudder of the Argo \ 
* and part ot her stern, but the vessel made good her \ 



5. WhsC enlerpn^p Has projected in 

waa Ihe Atgo I 6 Who commanded 

the SymplL^adi.' 7 Whit ejpenm 

( try before pifajng through the roclie ' l 
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jage, on which it is said, the rocks immediately be- ! 
le fixed and have not moved to the present day ! ' 
J The strait is now called the Bosphonia 
J 9. The Argonauts steered eastward along the shore J 
J of the Eusine, and arrived at the river PhasiB, in Co!- i 
i chis. Here they informed the inhabitants that they i 
i were come in search of the golden fleece, ^tes, the > 
I king of the country, hearing of this, sent t« inform them v 
! that the golden fleece was hanging on a tree in the Sa- i 
i cred Grove of Mars, and that they might carry it away J 
> on this condltioa > 

i 10. He had in his farm-yard two furious bulk J 
V with brazen hoofs, and whose nostrils breathed fiery i 
J flames, These animals they were to yoke together and i 
i plough an acre of ground with tliem, part of which they > 
i were to sow with the teeth of the dragon, slain by Cad- , 
J mus, which had the power of producing a crop of an 
i ed men. Although tnis was an undertaking which sv 
i passed anything ever, before or since, proposed, 
i worthy of a premium at a cattle-show — Jason, (1 
s leader of the Argonauts, undertook it. 
t II. It is said that Medea, the daughter of jEtes, fell J 
{ in love with Jason, and assisted him to accomplish his J 
i task by her knowledge of sorcery. When the work i 
i was done, the king refused to give up the golden fleece ; \ 
s b\it by the help of Medea, Jason got possession of it, v 
i and escaped with her and the oUier Argonauts to i 
i Greece. Such is the renowned story of the golden J 
J fleece ; but the Greeks, unfortunately, never told us what > 
S they did with their wonderful treasure, nor whether i' 
J turned out to be worth all the pains they took to g< 
I after it, 

13. There have been many different explanations of > 

;he story. Some suppose the Argonauts went in search > 

if a golden mine. Others think that the fine wool of v 

i ColcEs constituted the great treasure, and that the Ar- i 

i gonautic expedition was a trading voyage for that a '' 

5 cle ; but this matter cannot now be determined. 



9. Where did the Argonauts land 7 Where did they find tlie > 

11, How did Jason succeed in ilf What was tlie result of the J 
ArgonautLc ejjpediiion'i 12. How Is thia story explained? 
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13. The Caucasian countries continued to be very lit- { 
tie Itnown to tlie rest of the world, even aller the Ro- > 
mans had conquered Asia Minor. These rugged and J 
inaccessible tracts served occasionally as the refuse of i 
the vanquished, while they deterred even the boldest i 
conquerors from attempting to subdue them. The Cir- i 
casBiana have maintained their independence to the s 
present day, notwithstanding the repeated efforts of the \ 
Russians to subjugate them. \ 




14 Tl e Georgaus for a long time carnel o a de i 
i fens e war aga st the Peis ans Tl ey tl e becarr e i 
i tr butarj to he C zar of Russ a and about half a cen i 
> tury ago, were mcorporated mto the Rutaiaii empire, i 
S Mingrelia still enjoys its own hereditary chiefs, but these i 
\ priuces acknowledge themselves the vassals of Russia. 
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i CHAPTER LXXr. 

\ THE ANCIENT HINDOOS — THEIR TRADITIONS. 




J • Hiodostan is celebrated for ila rich products, its vast ] 

i Illation, and ita Angular religion. The di male of ttiis com . , 

J fa chiefii' that of the torrid zone. Ila producls are cotton, silk, j 

> opium, tobacco, indigo, coffee, pepper, cinnamon, and other st 
i cea. Among the fruila are the mango, orange, grape, melons. & 

> No part of the world oflera a more luxuriant display of flowera V 
t than this. In the vales of Cashmere, the air is perfumed with > 
J roaes. The country yields every variety of the palm, and be- J 
J sides the common fruits of Europe, there are many peculiar 

J the climate. In mineral wealth, India iaoneof the richest COD 
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lation otHindostan, has always been (he moat celebrated i 
country of the East. In every age it has been the seal 
of oriental pomp, of a peculiar civilization, and of a 
eommerce supported hy ncher products than that of any J 
other country, ancient or modem. J 

2. For a very lon^ period of time Hindostan has been > 
the theatre of absolute power exercised by foreign mili- 



triea In the world. The animal kingdom is equally varied. ' 
Monkeys make their appearance everywhere in troops; — ' 

Cents awarni in the forests and the gardens, and even visit 
uuses. The birds are innumerable ; fUly kinds of parroit . , 
known; and the flBunting peacock, here in its original country, : 
appears in enormous flocks. The manuiaclures ot silk and cot- ' 
ton. In Hindoatsn. have been long celebrated. The shawls of 3 
Cashmere are unrivalled. Ciold la wrought, and precions stones i 
Bel with great skill by the Hindoos. The diamonds of Guloonda \ 
are the Best In lbs world. Gold, Iron, tin, and zinc, are among i 
tha mineral products of the country. 

^ Religion and law combine to divide the people into fourcaa — , . 

.; Isi, Brahmins, or priests; 3d, Rajah-poolras, or soldiers; 3d, ) 

' . Vaisgas, or merchBnlg and farmers ; and 4tli, Sudraa, or labor- i 
ers. These do not eat or drink together, nor Intoimariy; and S 
ifany one vioiates the rules of his casta, he bacomesan outcast, 
or Pariah. The priests exerrase the most unlimited sway ovei 
the people, who are in the highest degree ignorant and super- 
stitious. The reUgion of the Hindoos teaches that Brahma is tht 
supreme Ood,wlth millions of inlerior deides. It also instrucl^ 
the people to worship the various rivers, cows, apes, &c. In 
their temples are imagea, some of men, and some of brutes, be- ; 

! fore whom the people pay their adorations. 

Christian missionaries, from Europs and America, have 
bored with great zeal and some success, in Hindostan. 
Hindoos are a gentle, indolent, and contanled people, livingl 
age 10 age with unchanging devotion to the religion and 
toms of their fathers. 

The greater part of Hindostan ianow under the govemmei 
the British East India Company. The whole number of Europe- > 
BUS in Hindostan, who govern one hundred and thirty millions, t 
donolprobably exceed fifty thousand. Calcutta the capital, and > 
principal residence of the British Sn India, is on a branch of i 
the Ganges. Benanis is the Holy City of the Hindoos. Delhi, S 
: the famous capital of the Mogul emperors, has a magnificent J 
. ' mosque. Cashmere is famed for its shawls, made of the hair of J 
the Thibet goat. Bombay on an island. Is the western capital i 
of British India. Goylon is a Gno Island at the sauthem er— ' 
mity of Hindostan. 
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J tary potentates. It preaenta, however, niany peculiar!- 
i ties distinguishing it from an ordinary despotism. 

3. The basis of its population still consists of that re- 
t markable native race, who, during a subjection ofthou- 
i sands of years have retained, unciltered, all the features 
i of their original character. They are divided into four 
J classes or castes : 1, the Brahmins or priests ; 3, the 
J soldiers ; 3, the merchants and farmers ; 4, the laborers. 

4. These castes are forbidden to intermarry, or even 
to eat or drink together, and every person must belong 
to the same caste as his parents. 

5. The Hindoos preserve in full force that earliest 
{ form of government — the village constitution ; and their 
\ attachment to this appears to have been rendered 

iger by the absence of every otlier political rigjit 
{ ajid distinction. 

. When India became known to the Greeks by the 
\ conquests of Alexander, its inhabitants were found in 
J very nearly the same state of civilization as the Hin- 
\ doos of the present day. We may, therefore, fairly 
\ conclude that this civiUzed state must then have been 
\ many centuries in existence, otherwise it could not have 
\ been so complete and so permeinent in its influence. 

7. All the Hindoo traditions unite in representing the 
leighborhood of tlie Ganges as the cradle of their race. 

J Their most ancient records intimate that the first Idng- 
is in this sacred spot were founded by persons who 
t came from the north. 

8. The first authentic knowledge of India, however, '. 
is afforded by tlie invasion of Alexander. The countrjr ; 
was then the seat of an extensive empire, but it was di- 

J vided among a number of small states. There seem 
■ ' ave been two great dynasties here in ancient times, 
one claiming an origin from the sun, and the other 
\ from the moon : the former was established at Oude 
J and the latter at Delhi. 

3. lis pooulatioQ ■! 4. The casles? B. Tim villago conBlilu- 
tion'? 6. What is said of the Hindoos of Alexflnder'a time'! 
7. What IVB9 tlie ctadlB of the Hindoo raco? 8. What is said 
of the gosernment in ihe timo of Alexander 1 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 



1. About half a century before Christ, a prince named J 
I Vicramaditya or Bickermagit, became Hie sovereign of ' 
( all India, He ruied with such extraordinary splendor ' 
{ and succeea, that hia reign forma an important era in 

> oriental history. But towards the close oi" his life, he J 
i was conquered by Shahpoor, king of Persia, and Hin- ; 
i doslan became united to the Persiaii empire. ' 
( 2. The Hindoo accounts of Vicramaditya contain the J 
i moat extravagant fablea ; and all that we can learn with J 

> certainty is, tiiaf this prince was a sedulous upholder of 3 
5 the influence of the Brahmins. j 

3. These, like the priests in Egypt, exercised an i 
\ indirect sovereignty over the other classes of society. J 
5 The kings were selected from the warrior caste, but the J 
! Brahmins restrained the power of the sovereign by re- > 
i ligious enactments and institutions, which brought hoUi i 
( public and private affairs under their cognisance. i 

I 4. At a very early but uncertain period, the religious J 
S institutions of the Brahmins were opposed by a reformer > 
i named Boodh, or Buddha, who rejected the Vedas or * 
i sacred Brahminical books, bloody sacrifices and the dis- ■ 
i tinction of castes. His followers, called Buddhists, in 
{ have been both numerous and powerful in very rem 

iges. for a great number of the oldest rock temples 

Efindostan are dedicated to him. 
5. At some uncertain period, but probably not much J 

ater than the twelfth century, nor earlier than the fourth, J 

> A.D., the Buddhists were expelled from Hindostan by the i 
S Brahmins. They sought shelter in Ceylon, in the moun- J 

ains of the north, in the countries beyond the Granges, i 
a Tariary and China, where their religion had been i 

> previously preached by active mi^onaries. 



ri^TBB LXXU,- 
( dilya and Shahpoor' 
[ i. Who waa Boodh 7 
{ from Hindoelan^ 
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6. By the persecuHona exercised upon the Buddhists 
in their native country, a great part of die literature of 
India has been lost During a period of above a fliou- 
sand years, or from the reign of Vicramaditya to the in- 
vasion of die Mahometansj Hindostan appears to have 
been divided into a number ol' petty independent states. 

7. In these, the Rajahs, or kings, were completely 
under the influence of the Brahmins. As the royal 
power declined, the rules of caste, on which the influ- 
ence of the hereditary priesthood depended, were ren- 
dered more severe. The Brahmins arrogated to them- 
selves the exclusive privilege of studying and expound- 
ing the Vedas. 

8. As these books are the source of all Hindoo learning, 
whether religious or scientific, the priestjiood thus ob- 
tained a monopoly of knowledge. Brahmms alone 
could exercise the medical art. They alone, also, had 
the right to interoret the laws, to offer sacrifices, and to 
give counsel to the sovereign. 

9. The large and fertile island of Ceylon was not 
known to Europe before the time of Alexander. It 
was formerly called Taprobana. In the Arabian Nights 
it is called Sirendib. The Egyptians seem not to have 
visited the Coromandel coast on this island till flie regu- 
lar changing of tlie monsoons or trade-wmds had been 
discovered. 

10. In the reign of tlie Roman emperor Claudius, an 
ambassador was sent from Ceylon to Rome, and the : 
island afterwards became a mart of trade for the com- : 
modities produced m the countries beyond the Ganges. ■ 
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CHAPTER Lxxni. ; 

MAHMOTJD OP GHIZNI^AUaUNGZEBE. '. 

1. From the time of the Roman conquests in Asia, ; 
11 the beginninff of the 12th century, the commercial ; 
route of communieation between Europe and Hindoslan ■ 
continued essentially the same, The ancient nations of 
the West were contented with trafficking in fliatqaarter, 
bout indulging in schemes of conquest or colonization. , 
. Hindoslwi, however, was destined to suffer from ; 
ravages of eaatem conquerors. The invasion of 
Mahmo^, of Ghizni, whom we have aheady mention- 
ed, forms the era at which authentic history commences 
in this country. The hold and hardy population which 
inhabit the mountains of Afghanistan enabled Mahmoud 
to carry his arms victoriouSy over many of the neigh- 
boring countries, and to erect a strong military empire 
'in the region, ancientiy known under the name of Bactria. 

3, TWs obtained the name of the Empire of Ghizni, 
from the capital Ghizni, or Gazna, which stood near the 
source of tiie Indus. By successive invasions of Hin- 
doslan during the early part of the 11th century, Mah- 
moud enriched himself with immense quantities of plun- 
der, and he united all the western part of that country 
with nearly the whole of Persia and a great part of 
Tartary, to his empire. 

4, The dynasty of Mahmoud in Hindosfan was sub- 
verted by that of the Gaurs, a tbrmidable race of moun- 
taineers, who dwelt originally in the Hindoo Koosh, or 
Dark Mountains. Toward the end of the 12th cen- 
tury, they' invaded Hindostan and founded an empire 

5, kuttub. an adventurer, who from a slave became 

Seror, transferred the seat of the empire from Laliore 
elhi. Mahometanism had been introduced with the 



Chapter LXXlll.— Questions. —L What is Bnid of ihe 
me™ beweEn Europe and HindoaWn? 2. Of Mahraou 
GMioi and Ihe Afghans'? 3. Of the empire of Gh 
4. What became of the dynasty of MfiKmoud I 6. V^ho 
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Ghiznivide conquest. The Gaurs also eslablished this 
religion at the court ol" their emperors. 

6. At the close of the 14th centory, Timour, or Ta- 
merlane, the Tartar chieflain, invaded Hindostaji with 
his Mongols ; hnt it was more than a century afterwards 
that the Mongohan, or as it is more generally called, 
me Mogul empire, was Ibunded here by the emperor 
Baber, one of Timour's desr^ndants. 

7. Under the two succeeding sovereigns, Akbar and 
Jehangire this empire attained to a height of poiter 
and splendor scarcely equalled by any otlier monarchy, 
even of Asia. Under Aurungzebe, who succeeded 
these, and reigned through all the latter part of the 17th 
century, the Mogul empire extended from Chin India in 
the east, to Persia in the west ; and from the Hindoo 
Koosh in the north, to the river Krishna in the south- 
comprising a population of eighty millions of aouis. '■ 

8. This emperor's court displayed the most extraordi- 1 
nary wealOi and magnificeoce. His hall of audience ; 
was rooJed with silver, and wamscoted with gold. His ' 
throne was valued at five milUoiis of dollars; the cano- 
py and furniture of his state elephant at seventy-five 
millions, and die money in his treasury at one hundred 
and sixty millions. 

9. But all this wealth had been obtained by plunder- 
ing his own people or his neighbors ; after his death, it 
was soon scattered abroad, and the power overthrown 
by which it had been accumulated. 

10. Aurungzebe died in 1707. This event was fol- 
lowed by furious civil wars among his sons ; and in 1739 
Ihe empire was invaded by Nadir Shah, of Persia! 
Delhi was sacked and burnt, and 100,000 of its inhabit- 
ants were put to the sword. The conqueror returned to 
Persia with an enormous plunder, comprising sixteen 
millions of dollars in money, seven millions in plate, the 
peacock throne, valued at five millions, the trappings of 
the state elephant, at fifty-five millions— in all three 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars ! This sum was ^ 
equal in value to more than one thousand millions, at ■ 
this day and in this quarter of the world. 
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11. The conqueror left to the Mogul emperor all 
the territory east of the Indue ; hut, from this period, 
the empire remained the mere shadow of a mighty 
name. All the native tribes which, during the day 
of its power, had taken refuge in the mountains, now 
descended from their retreats to battle for the pos- 
session of the finest provinces of Hindostan, Among 
these tribes were the Mahratfaa, who came from the 
VinJha Mountains, and the western Ghaiata, overran 
the Deccan and penetrated to the imperial provinces 
of Delhi and Agra. In the south, Hyder AU erected 
the powerful kingdom of Mysore. 

12. The contending chiefs ibund it to be tor their in- 
teerst to allow the emperor, or the Great Mogul as he 
was calleil, to retain his throne and the shadow of au- 
tliority. But while these rivals were fiercely contend- 
ing for empire, a new power was rising, beneath which 
they were ali destined to bow. 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 



THE 1 



oln- 



i 1. When tlie Portuguese discovered- the route 
i dia by the Cape of Good Hope, their only object was 
i commerce ; but ere long they began to enlarge their 
J schemes of traffic, and indulge in ambitious designs of 
S territorial acquisition. Under the guidemce of Alhu- 
J querque, a sagacious and enterprising commander, they 
i procured a grant of land from one of the native princes, 
i and built a strong fortress neeir Goa, on the western 
S coast of Hindostan. , 

\ 8, The Mahometans, who had hitherto engrossed the ; 
i entire commerce of India, formed a league to expel the 
J intruders, in which they were encouraged by the Vene- 
> tians, who bought Indian spices and other goods from 



S 11. What foliowtd the invasion 1 12. Whal is said of the 
I Great MoguH 

t Chaptek LXXIV.— Qussiions.—l. Howdid Ihe Portuguese 
{ establish themselves in India'! 2. What was done by ihe Ma- 
{ homelans? 
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Arabs, with which they supplied the principal 
markets of Europe. This enterprise was dereateii. and 
soon after, Albuquerque laid the foundation of the fu- 
ture supremacy of the Portuguese by reducing Goa, 
which subsequently became the seat of government. 

3. He also subdued the city of Malacca and the island 
of Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. This last was the most 
remarkable of all the Portuguese settlements in the 
East The island of Ormuz was originally nothing but 
a salt and barren rock at the entrance of the gulf; having 
no water except when the rain, which seldom fells, is 
collected in pools or cisteriw ; but its commodious situa- 
tion for trade rendered it the most flourishing commercial 
mart in the eastern seas. 

4. The harbor of Oraiuz was frequented by shipping 
from all parts of the Indies, from the coasts of Arrica 
and Arabia, while if enjoyed an extensive caravan trade 
with the interior Asiatic countries, through the opposite 
ports of Persia. The wealth, the splendor, and the 
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of traders at Ormuz during its flouridiing ■ 
condition, gave the world a memorable esample of the . 
wonderful power of commerce. 

5 In the trading season, which lasted trom January 
to March, and from August to November, there was not 
only an unparalleled activity of traffic at Ormuz, but a 
dteplay of luxury and magnificence which seemed to 
resize the extravagances of Action. The ealt dust ot 
the streets was concealed and kept down by neat mats 
and rich carpets ; canvas avmings were extended Irom 
the roofs of flie houses to exclude the scorching rays of 

6. The rooms on the streets were opened, like shops, 
and adorned with Indian cabinets and piles of porcelain 
intermixed with odoriferous shrubs and flowers, set m 
gilt vases. Camels laden with skins of water stood at 
the comers of the streets, while the richest wines ol 
Persia, the most costly perfumes and the choicest delica- 
cies of Asia were poured forth in lavish profusion. 

7 But this busy scene of wealth and prosperity was 
soon to pass away. The Portuguese became involved 
in hostihties with Shah Abbas, the most powerful of the 
Pereian monarchs ; they alaomet with formKlable nvals 
in the English, who were nowseeking to establish them- 
s^h/ea in the Bast. The Persians and English made a 
combined attack upon Ormuz, and captured it m 1682. 

8. All the wealth of the place, amounting to several 
millions in value, fell into the hands of the captors. Or- 
muz never recovered from this catastrophe: the tr8,de 
of the port was trai^erred to other quarters, the city 
feU into decay, and the materials of its splendid edifices 
were taken away by Dutch vessels, as ballast The 
island soon relapsed into its original condition of a bawen 
and desolate rock. It now belongs to the Imanmot iVlus- 
oat, who, on first taking possession of it, found about 
twenty houses on the island. Under his dommion, the 
place is said to be reviving, 

B Of the slreeiB of (he cily'! 6. Of the housea, &e. ^ 
7. What caused the fall of Ormiti t 8. Whal was its uldmate 
fate's Ita present condition t 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE FRENCH IN INDIA. 

1. The French were slower than their neighhors in 
prosecuting maritirae enferpriaes. Francis I. and Hen- 
rylll. issued edicts, exhorting their subjecte to undertake 
iong voyages ; but either a want of enterprise in the 
people, or the inability of the government to afford pe- 
cuiiiary assistance, prevented any considerable efforts 
for mercantile enterprise or discovery. 

2. At length, a French East India Company was 
; formed, m 1616. But its first attempts at business were 

80 discouraging, that the members resolved to abandon 
the trade with India, and direct their attention to the 
establishment of a settlement in the island of Madatms- 
car. Here, however, they met with no permanent suo- 

3. Towards the close of the 17th century, they pur- 
chased the town of Poadicherry, in Hindostan, from the 
sovereign of Visapour, and began to form a settlement 
there with eveiy encouraging prospect. Some trouble 
arose from the Dutch, who wrested this place from them 
in 1693, but it was restored at the peace of Ryawiclt, in 

4. From this time, the prosperity of the colony con- 
tinued to increase. The French captured from the 
Dutch the two African islands of Mauritius and Mas- 
carenbas, since called the Isles of France and Bourbon ; 
and tliis acquisition led them to hope that they might 
acquire an important share in eastern commerce. 

5. A new career of ambition was opened to them by 
: the sanguinary struggle which arose between the 

states formed out of the fragments of the JVIogul em- 
pire. Dupleix, the French governor of Pondicherry, 
hoped, by embroiling the natives with each other, to ob- 
tain territorial acquisitions as the price of liis assistance 

Chaptkh LXXV.— Qui!s«ojis.— I. What French sovereiena 
first encouraged commerce 1 2. What is said of the French 
East India Company ^ 3. Of Pondicherry 1 4. Mauritjua and 
Mascatenhaa 1 C, Whal was done by Dupleix t 
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> to some ol' the corabatanls. The English adopted the \ 
\ same course of poUcy, and soon the ancient hostility J 
J between the two nation extended its influence to India, i 
I 6. The English were the conquerors in the stra^le J 
i which ensued, and which ended in the almost total expul- ; 
\ sion of the French from Hindostfm, with the c^sior "f 
J most of their settlements to the English, at the peaei 
i 1763. They afterwards intrigued with the native prin- 
\ ces, Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan, against their sm 
J cessful rivals, but tiiey have been utterly vmable to n 
J gain any portion of their former influence. 




iloflnda 
E English were behind most of the other Euro- 
' 1 making settlements " 

bBoame of the Prenth poaoess 
a LXXVL— Qu65tio7is,— I, \1 
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success haa been by far the most brilliant, and their i 
eastern empire the most permanent. About the middle \ 
of the 17th century, they obtained a grant of land on i 
the Coromandel coast, near Madras, where they built I 
Port St George. S 

2. A few years later, they acquired from the Porta- s 
guese, b^ treaty, the island of Bombay, on the western 
coast ot Hindostan. Near the close of the century, '■ 
they formed a settlement at Calcutta, where the Mogul 
emperor granted important privileges of trade. 

3. It was at this place that the dreadful catastrophe 
of the Black Hole occurred. The subah or viceroy of 
Bengal, being jealous of the English, attacked Calcutta 
in 1756. He captured the town and made prisoners of 

'. the English garrison. These men, 146 in number, were 
cast iato a narrow dungeon, where they were crowded 
together during an intensely hot night. All of them, 
except S3, perished from heat and suffocation, after hav- 
ing suffered the most horrible agonies. 

4. The Ibundation of the British empire in India was 
laid by Robert Clive, who went to that country em a 
private adventurer, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and soon acquired Ihe supremacy in the govern- 
ment by his courage and talents. Through his intrigues, 
usurpations and treacheries, he was enabled to gain 
great possesions for the East India Company, in whose 
service he acted. He returned to EngTand with im- 
mense wealth, and was made Lord Clive Ibr his achieve- : 



6. Warren Hastings was governor-general of British 
India during the latter part of the 18th century. He 
also added much to the British power in that quarter. 
The unfortunate Hindoos were plundered and massa- 
cred without scruple in the course of these proceedings. 
Hastings was put on trial for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors after his return to England, but was acquit- 



2. When did they acquire Bombay and CnicuMal 3. What J 
s eaid of ihe Blscfc Hole ? 4. Whii laid the fovindaliori of tt 
BritiahEmpireinlndial 5. What ia said of Warren Haslings 
j. Of Hyder All and T[ppoo Saib t 
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and nearly annihilated their power in that quarter. Hia 
son Tippoo inherited his hostile spirit against the for- 
eigners, but did not possess the Ekill and experience of 
his father. AtYer two obstinate wars, his career was 
terminated in 1799. His capital, Seringapatam, was 
taken, and Tippoo was killed. 

7. The kingdom of Tippoo was seized bjr the Eng- 
lisli and divided between iiem and their allies. From 
that time to the present, the British kave been engaged 
in wars with vanons nations of Hindostaa and its fron- 
tiers, with tiie Mahratlas, the Pindarees, the Burmese, 
the Nepanlese, the Sikha, the BeloochM, the Afghans, &c. 

8. In almost all these conflicts thejr have been success- 
ful ajid gained large tracts of temtoiy, so that at the 
present day their supremacy in Hindostan is iuUy es- 
tablished. 

9. The subjection of the Hindoos to the Enfflish is 
complete and almost universally peaceable. It mai^ 
appear incredible that a hundred and thirty millions of 
men should submit to the domination of 30,000— for there 
are probably not more than this number of British in 
the country. But the character of tlie Hindoo is such 
that he is easily trained into an instrument for holding 
his own country in subjection. 

10. The Asiatic soldier fights only for pay and plun- 
der. He is attached only to the master whose bread 

'. he eats, and him he will defend against friends, country 
and family. Accordingly, the Sepoys or Hindoo troops 
commanded by British officers, are tound by the lattei 
nearly as trustworthy " "" ' 



r. Wlist is Boid of the British wars In India! 8. Of the Bri- 
tish acquiaidons? 9. Of ihe euhjiigation of tha Hindoos? 
10. Wliat ia ihe eiiaroclet of Ihe Asintic soldier! 
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1. This region is called Farther India,* or Indid be- 
} yond the Ganges. It is an extensive maritime territory 



> ^ Farther India, comprlaea sevecHl barbarous states snd 
i pires. Among these are Burmali, or the Burman empire, Si_..., 

> Anam, and several tetrilories now under Britisli sway. The ] 
i people of these regions »re chiefly of darli or yellow complexions, 

S and bear a resemblance alike to the Hindoos and Chinese. The 
i governments are despoUams ; the religion, varioas forms of su- 
S perstilion. The mass of the people are ignorant and degraded. 
i Burmah is the leadins iiingilom ; Ihe people evincing more ao- 
S tivity and vigor then the other natives. The emperor lieeps a 
f white elephant superbly dreased, whicll is an object of reverence 
J to Ihe people. 4va, on the Irawaddy, is the oapltab Rangoon 
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throwing out long peninsular tracts into the Indian '. 

'. Ocean. It ie separated from Hindoetan on the west by 
the Bay of Bengal, and has China and Thibet on the 
north. It comprises Cochin-China, tlie Burman empire, 
Tonquin, Pegu, Camhodia, Laos, Siam, and the pr -- 
suia of Malacca. 

3. The most important division is the Burman era 
which now includes the ancient kingdoms of Ava, I 
and Arracan. The knowledge of 3ie ancients respect- 
ing this part of the world amounted to httle. The ''. 

'. Golden Chersonese, mentioned by Ptolemy, is supposed 
to be Malacca, but no description in the ancient geogra- 
phies shows any accurate acquaintance with Farther 

3. It was not till the I3th or 14th century that the : 
: moderns obtained any distinct notions of these fertile 
and populous kingdoms, some of which are said to have 
been founded centuries before the Christian era. The ■ 
Buddhist religion is supposed to have been introduced ! 
\ into these countries b. c. 440, but the early annals of the 
> natives are filled with wild and extravagant tables. 
. Ava, or the Burman empire, appears to have u._ 
dergone more viciasitades than any other of the Chin 
Lidian kingdoms. It comprises three slates that were , 
originally separate and independent, namely ; Av^ or 
Burmah, Arracan and Pegu. For a considerable penod, 
a struggle for the supremacy was carried on among 
these powers, each in its turn gaining the ascendency. 

is celebrated for its temples. Tha king of Coehln-Chlna has 
conquered Cambodia, and nitier territories, thus founding the 
empire of Anam, of which Hue is the capital. Siam is a pop- 
ulous kingdom of some alability, the people devoting iheir at- 
tention to agriculture and commerce. Bankok is the chlsf cily. 
Malacca, the original country of the Malays, witii the territo- 



, a large portion of which is covered with for- 
I infealed with clouds of n' " 
abound ; and leopards, tigers, and crocodiles render the path of 
the traveller a scene of constant dnoger. 

Itsdivirfona. 2. What is said of the Burman empirel VVhat 
did the ancients know of it 7 3. What la said of its early 
ry 1 What religion was established here t 4. What is said of : 
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; 5. When these countries first hecame known to Eu- 
; ropeans by the arrival of the Portuguese in Icidia, Pegu 
. wag the ruUng state, and its court displayed considerable 
pomp. About the middle of the 16tli century, the Bur- ■ 
mans rebelled against this authority, and not only es- ! 
tablislied their owq independence, but subdued their . 

6. This supremacy continued till about the middle of ■ 
the 18th century, when the Peguans, having obtained ■ 
arms and military leaders from the Dutch and Portu- 
guese, turned them against the Burmans, gained many 
victories, and finally reduced the capital, maliing prisoner 
ofDweepdee, tbelastofalongiine of Burman kings. 

7. TheBurmese, however, ^though conquered by the 
Peguan armies, were by no means completely crushed, : 

getic people. Alompra, a man of humble birth, col- ■ 
lected a band of his countrymen, and carried on, for 
some lime, a desultory warfare against the invaders. 

8. His forces gradually increased, and he was at length : 
able, by a sudden and unexpected attack, to make him- : 
self master of the capital. A general insurrection was 
now raised against the king of Pegu. A poweri'ul : 
army sent by that prince to crush the revolt was totally : 
deleated, and Alompra^ following up his success, invaded 
Pegu and gained a series of victories, which put him in 
possession of the capital of that kingdom. 

9. The Peguan dynasty was thus extinguished. The ■ 
: successor of Alompra was Shenbuyen. He suppressed 

' a revolt of the Peguans, defeated the Chinese in a great 
battle, and gained possession of Siam, but was unable J 
toretainanypartof that monarchy except the provinces ( 
of Mergui and Tenasserim on the western coast of Ma- J 

10. His brother, Namdogyee Pra, who afterwards \ 
ascended the throne, succeeded in annexing Arracan t{ 
the empire. The Burman dominion thus became ex 
tremely powerful, as its influence was also established J 



5. What of Pegu'! 6. What suocoas had the Peguang'i 
7. Who was Alompra? 8, Whst wag his success 1 9. What 
isaaidof IhesuraessorBof Alompraf 10. How was the Bur- 
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, is of Cachar. Casaay, and others bor- i 

i dering on Bengal, through which it came in contact witli J 

V the British territory. 

( 11. Two proud and powerful states were not hkely to \ 

J be long in proximity without some colheion. A se 

J of mia understandings at length produced an open rup- i 

ture, and the British invaded the Eurman territory with J 

a large force in 1826. They captured Rangoon and J 

f Prome, and defeated a large Burmese army. The em- j 

I peror seeing no chance of defending his capital, at length \ 

i consented to a treaty, by which he ceded to the British \ 

i Arracan, Mergui, Tavoy, and Tenasserim, besides pay- ; 

ing Ihem a large sura lor the expenses of the war. 




^ __^ thesL countries little more than the name w 
{ known to Euiope Hll the latter part of the last century, ^ 




When did Co chin -Chi- 
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when fhey were brought info notice by means of an 
imporlant revolution. In 1774, Caung Shung the 
young king ol' Cocliin-China, was detlironed and driven 
tram his capital by three usurpers who assmned the su- 
preme authority. The prince tooit refuge in a desert 
islaad, where he liyed several years in extreme dia- 

8, In the mean time Adran, a Freoch missionary in 
Cochin-China, who had aided him in accomplishing hia 
esnape, continued to support his cause, emd spared no 
efforts to replace the young monarch on Ha throne. He 
made a voyHge to France, to solicit the aid of the govern- 
ment ibr liiis purpose ; but the disturbed state of the 
kingdom, in consequence of tlie revolution, obstructed 
this design. 

3. Adran was, however, enabled to procure some aid 
in arms and officers for Gaung Shung ; and in 1790, this 
prince landed on the contuieiit, was welcomed by his 
subjects, and restored to hia authority. The circum- 
siancea under which his restoration had been accom- 
pltehed, led him to form a strong attachment to Euro- 
peans, and to feel a desire to introduce those improve- 
menta, especially in the military art, by which they were 
BO much distinguished above his own subjects. 

4. Caun^ ShuDg organized a standing army and : 
discipUned it in the Eurojiean manner, and built a fleet ■ 
of 300 gun-boals and a frigate, thus becoming master ■ 
of a force unrivalled in tliis part of Asia. With this '. 
armament, he first conquered Tonquin, a kingdom ; 
greater and more populous than hia own, and next ' 

, Cambodia. In this manner he became sovereign of all 
that great range of territory ivhich lies between the 
gulis of Siiun and Tonquin, and now constitutes a part 
of the empire of Cochin-China. 

5. SiAM, conaisling of a single great valley at the 
head of a wide gulf, and enclosed by two ranges ol' 
mountains, has maintained a more stable politiKJ char- 
acter tlian any other of this cluster of Icingdoma. It 



Who was Caung Shungf 2- Who was Adran'! 3. What 
uccess had Cauns Shungi What was the consequence ' 

ueais'! 5. What is 



1 is said of hia military power 
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was, indeed, subdued by the Burmese, in the height of 
their power ; but on this occasion, as at otlier times, the 
strong national feeling of the Siamese impelled them to : 
rise oil the invaders and expel them from the country. 
6. The Siamese have made considerable progFess in 
the cultivation of the soil, and Iheir country is famous 
for its excellent fruit. The neighborhood of Baiikok, 
the capital, is like one great orchard. The Siamese ' 
elephants are the finest in the world. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 



CAMBODIA TONftUIN LAOS. 

1. Cambodia is very little known ia us. The chief 
production ol" the country is the yellow pigment, gam- 
bo^e This is a resin obtained from the leaves and 
branches of a tree. The country is but indifferently 

Seopied and seems to be much declined from its former 
ourishing state. 

3. The capital constats of but a single street, with one 
large temple. In its neighborhood are to be seen the 
ruins of an ancient city, the architecture of which exhibits 
something of the European style, while the ridges in the 
adjoining fields indicate that they have been undertillage. 

3. There is said to be a large lake or inland sea in 
the interior. A great part of the country is inundated 
at certain seasons, and there are also extensive deserts. 
The sea-coast is generally low, sandy, covered ivith un- 
derwood, and washed by a very shallow sea. 

4, A little tin and gold are exported ; and the flelda 
produce rice and other vegetable food. Many Japanese, 
Chinese and Malays are settled in this country. These 

, last are scarcely distinguishable from the native 0am- 

■ bodians, who have dark yellow complexions and long 

■ black hair. 



i. Whatofthepeoplo^ 
^HflPTEB LXXIX— Qi 

Tlie uapilal. 3. What is 
1 4. wliat issald of ihi 



5. — 1. Describe CamboJia. 
^nerai nppearaneo of the coun- 
jolions and inhabitanta ^ 
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5. ToNauiN borders upon China, from which empire > 
It was separated in 136S. Its government has preserved J 
those patriarchal forma of degwtism which distinguish J 
the great nations of Asia. Rank, honors and wealth i 
are concentrated in the mandarins, literary and military, i 
Here, as m China, the monarch annually celebrates a i 
festival in honor ol' agriculture. J 

6. This nation, though less refined than the Chinese ■ 
Reenjs to possess a greater degree of moral vigor : they 
have exhibited an impetuous bravery, and tixmv history 
records some spleadid instances of heroism and gene- 
rosity. Their army, which exceeds 100.000 men, olien 
(leleats the Chinese. Their navy consists of 200 gal- 
leys, and is remarkable for the employment of a sort of 
Greek fire which burns under water. 

7. The Gulf of Tonquin and tlie adjacent seas are 
: noted for dreadlul whirlwinds, called Itifoona or tv- 
; phoms. After calm weather, they are announced by a 

small black cloud in the north-east, with a copper-co- 
lured margin, which gradually brightens till it becomes 
: white and briiiiant. This alarming appearance often 
* precedes the hurricane, twelve hours. These dreadful 
winds seem to arise from the mutual opposition of the 
north wind coming down from the mountains and the 
; soutli wind proceeding from the ocean. 

8. Nothing can exceed the fury of the iMffoons. They 
are accompanied with dreadful tbuoder, lightning and 
heavy rain. After five or sis hours, a calm succeeifs; 
but thehuriicane soon returns hi an opposite direction, 
with additional fury and continues for an equal snaee 
of time. 

9. The kingdom of Laos is separated from all the 
r -".tes by high mouni ' ■-.•■- 

been explored by 



adjoimng states by high mountains and thick forests. 
It has never been explored by a European, a 
interesting field for the researches of 



traveller who possesses suflicient courage and address 
topenetrate into it through the Burman dommions. It 
affords gold, musk, benzoin, rubies, topazes, pearls and 
other precious commodities. 



i. WhalfasaidofTonquii 



mid of (ufToona ? 9. What of L, 
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TMTELS IN ASIA: 



ILLUSTRATIVE OF 



HISTORY, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c. J 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

;ES of TIIK FRENCH JESUITS 




1. In 1034 LoiL. \IV nf Fn.nce m 

J of Jeenit friai^ to China, liy the way of Siam. They J 

meat a year at the court of this latter kingdom, and ) 

then embarked for Macao. On the voyage tlie v^eei } 

frung a leak, and compelled them to land on the coai" 
Cambodia, where they set out to travel by land t 
i Canton. They soon lost their way, and were entangled i 
'n trackless woods, where they found not a particle of > 
bod, nor any living thing except tigers, serpents, and i 

CHAPTEa LXXX.— Que^ 
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issT 



V mosquitoes. After wandering for a fortnight and being J 
i reduced to the most inieerable condition, they fortunately i 
J came to a smaH village, the inhabitants of which chari- > 
J tably reconducted them back to their vessel. > 

J 2. They returned to Siam, and in 1687 re-embarked 1 
J in a Chinese junk for Ningpo. They suffered much i 
i from the superstitious habita of the Chinese sailors; no > 

> savory food was eillowed to be eaten till it had first been > 
J offered to a little black idol ; and the friars, who had \ 
J scruples about tasting meat offered to idols, were oblig- i 
J ed to live upon plain rice. They saw the sailors wor- J 

> shipping lie very compass by which they steered, aad > 
\ even ofering meat to it. S 
\ 3. When tlie sea was rough, they threw into it little i 
i paper boats, hoping thus to amuse the waves and pre- | 
{ vent them from attacking the vessel. When the storm J 

> grew violent, tliey burned feathers, hoping by the smell > 
J to drive away the demon that raised the wind. Through i 
i troubles like'thwe they made their way to China, i 
i 4. Affer meeting with all sorts of impediments and i 

> mortificationsin that eountryj they reacheuPekin, where > 
J they were loaded with chams. They obtained favor i 
i at the court by a singular accident. One of the most J 
J important parB of Chinese state poUcy consists in the i 

> composition of the imperial calendar, prepared by the I 
S Tribunal of Astronomy, and exhibiting for every day the > 
< places of alt tlie planets and that of the sun in the zodi- i 
i ac It is presented with great pomp to all Oie members I 
J of the royal family and the officers of slate, who receive J 

> it on their knees. i 
J 5. This work, indeed, is of indispensable use to eveiy > 
J Chinese, as it affords the materials from which he cal- J 
i culates the lucky hour emd minute for sowing, planting, i 
J shearing his sheep, cutting his hair, and almost every J 

> actJoo of life. > 
J 6. The Chinese and Arabian astronomers having \ 
\ waited upon the emperor Kang-hi, with the calendar i 



i 2. How did theyftre in a Chinese junkl 3. Describe the i 

I supers;! lion a of (he Chinese eailove. 4. What happened to the > 

t Josuils in China? How did they obtain fawr at the court 1 \ 

5 Describe the Chinese calendar. 5. Its use. 6. What diacove- J 

J ry wa3 niade by the pmperor ? \ 
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which they had prepared, that prince had the sa^city 
to see that there was something wrong in it, witJiout 
being able to discover what the error was. After some 
perplexity he bethought himself of the European priest^ 
and ordered that their chains sliould be taken off, and 
that they should be conducted to the palace, 

7. On examining the calendar, they found it erro- 
neous, conlaining thirteen months in the year. The 
emperor immediately called a meeting of tlie Manda- 
rins and the members of the high tribunals to deliberate 
on the subject. An assemblage took place, such as had 
never before been held upon an astronomical question, 
and one would have supposed that the very existence ; 
of the empire had been at stake, 

8. The Jesuits explained the strange blunder that 
had been committed in the calendar, and the assembly 
being fully convinced of it, entreated them to contrive 
some means to cover it up and prevent the public from 
discovering it. They replied that they could not alter 
the heavens, and tlie emperor was obliged to issue his 
proclamalion commanding all his loya! subjects not to 
have anytiiing to do with a particular month which he 
named. The whole empu^ was thrown into great per- 
plexity by this proceeding, and the people could not 
imagine what had become of so large a portion of time 
which seemed thus to be snatched out of their hands. 

9. The Jesuits, for their superior knowledge, were 
placed at the head of the tribunal of astronomy, and 
had the sole direction of the calendar. The emperor, 
who was eager to acquire every kind of knowledge, and 
was not satisfied with that which China afforded, sought 
instruction in tiie European sciences of geometry, alge- 
bra, natural pliilosophy, astronomy, medicine, and ana- 
tomy- The Jesuits spent several years in composmg 
lectures upon these subjects in the Mantchoo Tartar 

■ language, which they delivered twice a day at tlie pa- 

10. They made great exertions to convey to Europe 



7. What was the err 

iiir behave on discover 

■: blyof IheMandQcinsI 

: emperor'! 9. How did 

: Information did they c 



\ll 



calendar 1 How did the er 
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information concerning this vast empire. A Ijody of 
them were employed to survey the different provinces, ■ 
to fix the leading positions hy aatronoraitai obser- 
ions, so that our maps of China are constructed u 
accurately than thi^e of almost any other country 
of Europe. 

11. As we have already remarked in the history of '■ 
China, the Jesuits made many converts to Christianity '. 
in the empire, which roused the jealousy of the power- 
lul men at court, and in the end caused the emperor to 
expel them from his dominions, with the exception of a 
small number who were retained at Pekin for their use- 

ulness in regulating the calendar. 

12. The Chinese converts to Christianity were cruel- 
: ly persecuted, but the Christian religion was never en- 
tirely rooted out, and at the present day redoubled ef- i 
forts are made by American and other missionaries to 
diffuse the Bible m thje country and introduce the doc- 

es of the Christian religion. 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 



: EMBASSY TO CHIN4. 

1. An emba^y under Lord Macartney was sent by 
the British government to China in 1793. It was con- 
veyed in a ship of war to the Yeliow Sea, in order tc 
avoid the delay and obstacles of a land journey from 
Canton. In navigating along the eastern coast, they 

e to the great archipelago of Cbusan, consisting of '. 

upwards of 400 islands. Immense numbers of foats 
: here surrounded the English ship, which was a strange 
: object to the eyes of the Chinese. The English were 

equally astonished at the sight of the Chinese vessels. 

2. The larger ones were of the most clumsy con- 
struction, being shaped like the new moon, with the 

U. Howwere iealousiea excited against thenil 12. What 
has been Ihe fortune of ChtiBtianlly in China 1 

it LXXXI. — Quisiions.— 1. When did Lord Macart- 
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h«od m<l .Mm ri.inj to «n enonnou. height The 
iiia.1. tare each « .ingle buI ma* »f '""I"" f>""- 
Ming and untarltag Uke n Ihn. The.e awkmi ve.- 
«,]. thu. awkwardly rigged, are acon.tomed to ijavigate 
the Ma. expored to the t.Jixm, « homcane m funoti. that 
„ the mtiine™ in tho.e ...» aBrm, "if !•? thoomnd 
drum, and as many trumpet, were sounding at tlie 
same moment they would iiut be heard." It » ..id that 
ten or twelve thousand perams peri.h evevy year in this 

"^r^Theti the Engli.h reached the mouth of the river 
Pei-ho they ibund provi.ions and fruits sent down t» 
them ii BTtit ouontSies by the care of the government, 
and thirty or forty vessels were lymg ready to convey 
":JuX' .t«i- Their dag. tore th . »"« : 
" TIte Enstish ambassador canying tribute to tfte 
emperor of China." , , , 

T A. they proceeded up the river the bank, wore 
crowded with ipectatorsi the females had largo branches 
of artificial flowers stuck in their hair; their feces were 
daubed with while paint i their eyelid, were blackened 
; and their chins painted ivith vennilion .pot. Ihe 
abuodant population of the country asl»mshed the tm- 
vell". Kot only the land bat the water was thickly 
iohabltod. In the coui«e of ninety mile, on the river 
they counted a thousand vessel, titted up as noose., ^ 
each containing ten or twelve apartment, suliicieiit to 

^^ AtTngth they landed and proceeded by land to 
Pekin Tld. city at first looked flat and unintere.ting, 
being without the .pirc and domes which commonly 
Sm great capilils On entering, however, Uio 
steetswen Ibund Braight and broad, and the hon.e. 
though only one «ory high, were painted with various 
SloiSand adorned iith flags, «. »iat the whole city 
had the appearance ofa large encampment. < 

« The crowd of movable workshops, the tent, and 
booths for selliog proviaons, the proccffisona o men in 
booths '»'.»™| S„„„„;j.pJi„,fiddle«,iugglei,, 



office, the funerak 

the Engli.h i 



Beat die mouth of the Pei-ho? 
■hat i.said of lllB women 1 Of 
Pekin appear t 6. Tlie crowd in 
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mountebanks, musiciauB, &c., eomposed so i 
and confused a crowd, that tlie- guards of the > 
embassy could scarcely make way through them with > 
their whips. J 

7. The emperor was at Jehol in Tartiuy, where he f 
had a hunting palace, and the embassy set out Ibr tliat \ 
place. On their journey tliey were accommodiited in > 
palaces which had been Duilt at tegular stages for the \ 
accommodation of the ereiperor in his summer excursions ! 
into Tartary. On the fourth day they saw what ap- i 
peared to be a line stretching over the whole extent of 1 
the mountaicous horizon in the north. It ivas the Great J 
Wall. \ 

8. On approaching it, their astonisliment was incrcns- i 
ed at seeing this immense structure carried o*""- »" rnir, ; 



ged a barrier, ascending the highest raounlaina, and de- 
scending into the deepest valleys, with towers at tlie 
distance of every hundred steps. At Jehol Lord Ma- 
cartney had an interview with the emperor, and pre- 
sented him with the king of England's letter. 

9. After this tlie emperor invited him to view the im- 
perial gardens. The English were conducted through 
woods and lawns of the most mf^nificent character, ex- 
tending for three miles, till they came to a lake so term- 
ed that the end of it appeared to be lost in thedistac.ee. 
Enterino^ a splendid bai^ge they sailed along this fine 
piece of water, which presented at every turn varied 
features of shore, bay, rock and forest. The artful ar- 
rangement of this was so carefully concealed that it ap- 
peared the grandest specimen of ornamented nature J 
which the English had ever seen. • 

10. They landed at numerous pavilions filled with 
vases, porcelain, globes, orreries, clocks, &c., of such 
exquisite workmanship, and in such profusion, tliat the 
presents which the English had brought for the emperor, 
and which they thought would astonish the Chinese, 
seemed as nothing. 

11. The embassy then began its journey homeward, 
bearing a letter from the emperor to the ting of Bng- 



Whfll is said of tlie joarney to Jehol ? 8. Of Ihe Great 
1 9. Of tho Imperial gardensT The scenery herel 
Vhat did ihey find here ^ ll- Wlial was llie spectacle on 
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land. They were struck with the grand si>ectacle ex- 
hibited by the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River— a very wide . 
stream bordered with quays of marble and granite with : 
continued ranges of houses, while both the river itself 
and the various canals branching out irom '' ■— '-= """- ' 
ered with crowds of shipping. 



13. The superstitious Chmese deemed it necessary to 

tjropitiate the genius of the Yellow River before lliey 
auQched into its rapid waters. They accordingly made 
offerings of fowls, pi^, wine, oil, tea, flour, riee and salt, 
which were poured into the river, alter which they 
thought it safe to embark. The river was yellow in 
color as well as by name, being as thick and muddy as 
jftorrentsof rain had just fallen, although it was a time 
of great drought. 

13. A voyage of about a hundred miles brought them 
to the river Yang-tse-kiang, a grand and beautiful 
stream which flowed so gently that tbe Chinese thought 
no offering was requisite to keep it in good-humor. The 
appearance of the counliy was now superior to all tbey 
had previously seen. The fleets of vessels of every 
sort moving to and fro, the oondnued suecesaion of towns 
and villages, the varied aspect and high cultivation of 
the lands, formed a most striking and agreeable picture. 

14. On approaching Sou-tcheou-tbu, they found the 
place so enonnous in size that they sailed for three 
hours through the suburbs before thej; fairly reacted the 
city. The mhabitants were dressed in silk, and every- 
thing indicated great wealth. They visited also the city 
ofitong-tchoo-too, which Uie old traveller Marco Polo 
describes in its ancient glory under the name of Q,uen- 
sai. It was now seen m lis declinej but even in this 
state it struck the English with admiration. They de- 
scribe, in tlieir narratives, the magic beauties of its lake, 
the numerous pleasure-parties which covered it, the 
gilded barges with iloatmg streamers s^ing to and fro, 
with the magnificent pavilions that studded its margin. 

15. From this place tbey proceeded by land and wa- 
ter to Canton, where the embassy embarked and veturn- 

13, What Bupetstition was praetiaed bv the Chinese here'! 
13. What is ssid of [he Yang-tse-kiang 1 14. Of Sou-tchcou-foii 1 
{ 15. Of ihe rolurn of Ihe embassy to Canlon ". 
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England. This expedition cost the British gov- 
nt 400,000 dollars, while their expenses paid by 
the emperor for their travels and sojourn in China were 
estimated at 860,000 dollars. Notwithstanding tliis 
enormous cost the British gained no advantage from it, 
beyond the inlbrmation rMpectiog the country which is 
contained in the narratives of the expedition. 

16. A second embaeey in 1816 reeeulted no better. 
Lord Amherst went to Pekin, where the officers of the 
government refused to admit him to the presence of the 
emperor unless he would perform the ceremony of the 
Ko-tou, or nine prostrations before the throne. This 
was too much for British pride, and the ambassador re- 
turned to Canton as wise as he went 

17. The ambassador found a triumphal arch which 
: had been raised to celebrate his arrival, thrown down 
' for the purpose of insultii^ him. A beggar who stood 

up, out of respect, as the British ambassador passed by, 
was ordered by the Chinese officers to sit down. At 
Canton an edict was published by the imperial autlio- 
rities, bitterly reproacliing the English for the disrespect 
they had shown in not performing the ceremonies de. 
manded of them at Pekin. Such was the close of the 
last British embassy to the emperor of China. 



CHAPTER LXXXir. 



V 



S I. No object in the structure of the earth has more 
i strongly excited the curiosity of mankind than the great 
I rivers by which it is watered. Besides the rank which 
i they hold among the grand features of the globe, their 
J veryaspectpowerfullyimpreesestheimagination. The 
{ mighty tide of the Ganges or the Nile, rolling on unal- 



{ What was tha cost of HI What b 
> 16, What happened to Lord AmheiBt'a i 
i manner was it treated by ihe Chinese? 
J Chapter LXXXIL— QHss^ions,-! 
i great riversT 



t did it produce! 
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! Of ■^ll the great nvera As a none equals the \ 
i tame ot tl p Cinget. The magn ficent pia n whiol ' 
waters he loltj moun a n barr er from vhich it di 
E enda a d flie mystenousohaeur ty whi h haigaahoat J 
laorgn have gven t a great naneboth inancent ! 
1 and modem tin ea The B ^sh government 1796 \ 
i A spatched Cap n Hardwicke to pe etrate nto the \ 
V lof y reg o a of Northern Ida, for the p irpoae oi d -i ov 
J ering the source of this river. He waa the first Euro 
Q who visited these regiona. 
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3. At a town caiied Haridwar, oa the upper Ganges, * 
he Ibund ao immense number of Hindoo pifgrime assem- 
bled for the purpose of bathing in the river at a spot 
where the slream separates into three branches, and 
which is esteemed peculiarly sacred on IJiat account. 
The crowd was estimated at two millions. From this 

: quarter he ascended a range of lofty mountains skirted 
; by vast Ibrests. 

4. Among the mountains were great torrents called 
by the natives nutlalts. These abounded with fish 
which tlie people tooit in the following singular manner. 
They inclosed certain spaces of the water in pools by 
waiJs of stones. Into these pools tliey threw the bruised 
roots of a plant possessing a Boporific quality. These 
infected the water to such a degree as to stupify the 
fish, which rose at once to the surface and were taken 
by the hand. 

5. After travelling seventeen days among the raoun- 
tains Captain Hardvidcke reached Serinagur, the capi- 
tal oi' the country. It was by no means agreeably sit- 
uated, but this was the only spot throughout the whole 
range of territory where a town could be built 

6. It is related that when the Sultan Akbar was fixmg 
the revenue of his empire, he ordered the Rajah of Se- 
rinagur to bring him a map of his cotintrv. TtiP Rsinh 
went out and brought in a lean 
territory is hke this beasc ail up 
lean and bare." The sultan wai 

aptness of the illustration, and so _.__^ 

picture which it represented of the poverty of the 
try, that he remitted the Rajah's tribute, altogether. 

7. Captain Hardwicke was unable to proceed ^y 
farther than Serinagur, and a second company of travei- 
iers, comprismg Mr. Colebrooke and Captains Raper 
H.=v^.. .,„.) T«„i.i. gg^j jjj j^g ^^^ direction " 



saying, '■ My 



t Hearsey- and Webb, \ 



Thev went over the craggy mountains by the 
tearful passes^ which ran along tbs edges of 
> precipices where a angle mis-step would have plunged 
"■""■""'« abysses thousandsof feet deep. Thenatives, 



1 did he fi 

i9h taken ir 
ia relKWd o. 



t Haridwar-! 4. Whal a 



X 
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however, leaped along these dangerous paths wilh the i 

'. most fearless agility. i 

8. On ascending a high mountain, they came to a J 

: small table-land at its summit, the prospect irom which \ 

■ presented a scene bo grand that imagination could nf " 
: go beyond it. From the top la the bottom was a 
: pendicular height of at least four thousand feet ; w 

above, seven or eight chains of mountains successively S 

■ rose behind each other till the view was bounded by J 

■ the snowy pionacles of tlie mighty Himmaleh. 

; 9. The almost unfathomable depth of the valley be- 

neath, contrasted with the stupendous height of the i 

: mountains above, and the grandeur of their awful aod i 

cloud-capt boundary, produced an impression of sublim- ; 

: ity amounfinff almost to terror. Farther up the moun- '■ 

: tains was a place called Gangoutri, and in this neighbor- ; 

hood the natives assured them the Ganges first made J 

its appearance, issuing from something to which they \ 

' gave the name of the " Cow's Mouth." \ 

'. 10. The travellers attempted to ascend to this place, J 

but they found the labor so enormons by reason ofsteep | 

ascents, immense rocks, loose stones, and furious moun- \ 

■ tain-torrents, that they were forced to desist. But being i 
'■ determined to learn as much as possible of the place in J 
: question, theysent forward four Hindoos of their compa- 
ny, who were more accustomed to encounter such oh- ', 
stacles. ^ 

11. These natives, afler three weeks' absence, return- < 

'. ed with a most fearful account of their adventures and '. 

hair-breadth escapes. They were particularly dismayed S 

by a storm of snow, an object which they had never seen i 

■ before. They traced the river to a spot where it was i 

■ entirely covered with beds of snow, which no one h~^ 
: yet been able to penetrate. The Cow's Mouth waf 

rock in the river partly appearing above the water k 
shape which the fancy of the Hindoos had converted I 
into a representation of the jaws of a cow. 

B. A scene imhe mountains. 9. Gangoutri. 10. ThaobsHt- ■ 

cles encountered by the travellers. U. What is the Cow's ' 

: MoulL'f 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

THE BRITISH EMBASSY TO 1 




In I'^Ol tl Friti li government sent Colonel Ma!- | 
J colm tn <in emba. sj to Peraa, with a view to gain 

ince of that power against the French. This under- 1 
i tailing was successful. Futeh Ali Shah, the sovereign i 
i of Persia, made a treaty with Great Britain, which, ac- > 
J cording to the terms of it, was to be binding on himself i 
S-and his posterity as long as the world should exist. By J 
t this treaty all Frenchmen were prohibited from entering ( 
" sia on pain of death. 
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i 2. But a very few years had elapsed when the Brit- 
J ish heard that notwithstanding the stipulations of this 

> everlasting treaty, a French agent had heen allowed to 

V settle at the Persian court, where he enjoyed the high- 

t eat power, and was employed in disciplimng the troops i 
i alYer the European manner. In 1808 it appeared that J 
i the Bhah had sent an emhasay to Paris. 
i 3. In fact, Napoleon, whose mind was intent on for* 
J conquest, courted this oriental potentate partly as 
J auxUiary against Russia, and partly perhaps with a 
J mote view to some liiture operations against British In- i 
J dia. He returned the embassy of Futeh Ali by a ! 
\ very splendid one under General Gardenne, which oh ; 

V tained a distinguished reception, and gained the ej 
i confidence of the Persian court. 
i 4. The British government determined to counteract i 
i this proceeding, and accordingly dispatched Sir Harford > 
J Jones on an embassy to the shah. He landed a'^ "- 
I shire on the Persian Gull] and proceeded to Shira 
i Persepolis. At the latter place the English discovered J 

> the ancient palace of Sapor which had escaped the rf 
i searches of former travellers. 

< 5. The view of Ispahan from the distfmce of five miles, J 
i with its palaces, spires, and beautiful environs, ap^i 
1 to them one of the most magnificent prospects u 
J world, and conve3^ng no tidings of the misfortunes which i 

V this celebrated city had suffered. When they entered S 

< it, however, the prospect was reversed. The walls were v 
J levelled with the ground, the vast suburbs were almost J 

> deserted, and a traveller might have ridden about it for J 
i miles without meeting anything but ruins. f 

V 6. From Ispahan the emba^y proceeded to Teheran, ] 
\ the present capital of Persia. It is situated near the i 

> northern frontier, and is convenient for war against Rus- i 
S sia now the most threatening foe of Persia. The recep- i 
\ tion of the embassy from the time of its entrance into S 
J Persia had been very favorable. Sir Harford made a i 
i skilful display of that magnificence which is peculiarly f 
J calculated to dazzle the eyes of the orientals. 

J a. How wafl it observed T 3. What was done by Napoleon 1 1 
J 4. What JB Baid of llie embassy of Sir Harford Jones? Whal j 

> of Peraepolisl 5. Oflspahan^ 6, 7. Wlia 
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7. At Teheran the Persian miniater waited upon him, 
attended by the royal poet. A great part of the con- 
versation consisted in loading this personage with the 
most extravagant praises. AH agreed that he was the 
greatest bard of the age. The shah gave him a gold 
tomcmr, upwards of five dollars, for every couplet he 
wrote. 

8. At the audience with the shah, the ambassador 
began to negotiate the terms of a proposed treaty. 
This negotiation was conducted in a manner very differ- 
ent from our ideas of decorum. The discussions some- 
times led to violent quarrels, and at other times were 
interrupted by loud bursts of laughter. Once, in the 
midst of the most serious deliberation, the Persian min- 
ister broke off by asking the ambassador to relate the 
history of the world from the creation. This man must 
have had a love for long stories, indeed. 

9. Afterwards, when the minister had promised to 
send a copy of the treaty fully written out, the amba^- 
dor received instead of it a large citron. When the 
treaty was at len^ produced, the secretary, who va- 
med himself on being flie finest writer in Persia, had so 
filled it with oriental flourishes aud conceits, that it no 
longer retained any intelligible meaning. He was com- 
pelled, much against his wUl, to reduce it to a form more 
suited lo a European understanding. 

10. When the minister came finally to apply the 
seals, he cried out. " Strike ! strike !" while all the Per- 
sians present exclaimed, " God grant the friendship be- 
tween the two nations may be lasting ! God grant it ! 
God grant it!" rrregularly as this negotiation had 
been conducted, its result was completely successful to 
the English. They obtained all their demands, while 
Gardenne received his dismissal, being prohibited at the 
same time to go by the way of Georgia, lest he should 
hold commumcation with the Russians. Persia remain- 
ed irom this time entirely subjected to Britteh influence. 



It [he sealing of the trealy 1 What w 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 



MOORCBOFTS TRAVELS TO THIBET. 

1. No otlier European traveller has penetrated £0 far 
into a mountainous part of India as Mr. Moorcrott In 
the year 1819 he undertook a journey to Thibet with a 
view of procuring some of the goats that furnish the 
hair from which the celebrated caishmere shawls are 
manufactured. He hired a Hindoo Pundit to be the 
companion of his journey; and in order to measure ac- 
curately the distance traversed, it was stipulated in the 
bargain that the Pundit should make every stride in 
waSing exactly four feet in length ! 

2. Strange as it may seeni, this condition was faith- 
fully observed, notwiUistanding Ihetr route often lay 
through the most rugged and uneven country, where it 
required the nicest selection to find a spot on which 
the ieet could be placed with safety. Every day tlie 
Pundit wrote down carefully the number of steps he had 

3. The jourriey was full of dangers. The travellers 
proceeded along the broken and perpendicular sides of 
tremendous cliffs where vast masses of rock frequently 
poured down in broken fragments, burying all the roads, 
tracks and bridges beneath. Sometime a whole forest 
slid off the face of a hill, with the earth on which it stood, 

. and precipitated itself into the valley beneath, where 
■ 'he trees ky with their roots uppermost. 

4. Mr. laoorcroll was once awakened by a crashing 
dotmd, and looking out saw a shower of stones descend- 

: ing from tiie heights above him, several of which rushed 
by htm with a force almost equal ta that of a cannon- 
ball. After aweek'a travel tlu\)ugh parts like these, he 
came to a little village called Malari situated in the 
corner of a triangular valley shut in by lofty mountains. 



Chaptkb LXXXIV. Quesiwns.— I. Whei 
;roft travel ■! Wlmt wtia tiis objocll 3. Whal -....mg. 
iid iie make with s Pundit f 3. Describe the joui 
iangerB. 4. What adveniure happened to Mr. Moorci 
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5. The housBa contained neither lock nor bolt, but to 
the onter door of each was fastened a rope, and to the 
end of this a large do^, who acted the part of a vigilant 
guardian. The inhabitants were of a mixed Tartar and 
Hindoo race, and the walls of their houses were orna- 
mented with flowers, and fignres of Hindoo deifies. 
They traded between Thibet and Serinagur, conveying 
borax and salt on the backs of goats and eheep. " 

6. Two daya' ttavel beyond this place brought Mr. 
Moorcro(i and his companions to Niti, on tlie estrerae 
north-eastern frontier of Hindostan. There they found 
the changes of heat and cold most remarkable. In the 
moniing four coats were hardly enough to make them 
comfortable, but as day advanced, it was necessary to 
throw off one after another till at length a thick dress 
became unsupport^ble. After three o'clock a reverse 
process began, and coat after coat was put on till the 
whole were resumed. 

7. As they continued to ascend the mountains they 
found it very difflcuit to breathe, and at every three or 
four steps they were compelled to stem and gasp ibr 
breath. In attempting to sleep, this difficulty of breatJi- 
ing became more painful than ever. Sometimes Mr. 

'■ Moorcroft's whole fmme was affected, and he ielt a gid- 
diness in the head which appeared to threaten apoplexy. 
His hands, neck and face grew very red, the skin sore, 

■ and blood burst from his lips. 

8. Having made his way safely across Ihe mountains, 
he descended into Thibet and reached the town of 
Daba, the residence of a Lama, This person lived , 
with his Gelurm or monks in a monasteiy m the centre 
of the town, which contained many temples of a circular 
shape, diminishing by smaller circles upward, and termi- 
nating in an umbrelk-shaped copper roof with a gilded 
pinnacle. The grand temple was painted red, and de- ■ : 
corated with horns and grotesque figures. In one of 
the rooms was a large number of leather masks imitat- 
ing the fiices of wild heasla and demons. These were 
designed to be used at some great lestival. 



B. Deflcribe Malari. 6. Whal is said of Ihe ( 
. ill? 7. Of rhe difficully of brealliins on t 
^ 8. Whal issaidofDflbaand the Lama^ 
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9. The Lama behaved very courteouBly to Mr. Moor- i 
croft and his companions. At parting, he took hold of * 
one of their gowns and said in a very affecting tone, 

" I pray you Fet me live in your reeoUeutioa as while as 
this cloth." The Gelwms appeared to he a dirty, grea- 
sy, good-humored, happy set of fellows, who in spite of 
their sacred vocation carried on considerable trade. 

10. Penetrating slill farther into the interior, Mr. Moor- 
croft arrived at ^e lake of Mavaearowara, a sacred and 
celebrated body of water, the object of religious venera- 
tion throughout Hindostan, and which is believed to be 
the source of its most famous rivers. The scene here 
was magnificent Tbe lake was surrounded by tremen- 
dous craggy mountains, above which rose the loftiest 
summits of the Hiramaleh clad in perpeiual snow. 

11. Of all the holy places revered by a people devot- 
ed to jrilgrimage, none can rivat this lalte. Once to be- 
hold the waters of the Mavaearowara is regarded by 
the Hindoos as a felicity beyond every other on earth. 
The cliffs on its borders for a circuit of twenty or thirty 
miles are studded with convents f«!l of recluses. 

12. Mr. Moorcroft. although he succeeded in penetrat- 
ing farther into this country than any traveller who had 
preceded him, yet was not fortunate enough to obtain 
any of the Thibet goats. He returned to the British 
territory m India after further perils and hair-breadlh 
escapes The favorable reception given to him by tlie 
authorities of Thibet excited the highest indignation in 
the Chinese government, which holds sway over this 

13 The magistrate who had befriended Mr. Moorcroft 
was deprived of his office, and orders were given to pro- 
hibit all the attempts of Uie English to enter the coun- 
try. Lieutenant Webb, in endeavoring to follow in the 
footsteps of Mr. Moorcroft, was stopped at the frontier, 
and assured that none of his countrymen would thence- 
forth be perniitted to cro^ ' 



9. How did the Lama behave 1 Describe the Odums. 10. The 
bke of Mavasarowara. 12. What was the sucness of Mr. Moor- 
croffa journey 1 13. What was the conduct of the Chineae 
govemment 1 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 



PALESTINE— 



1. In the year 1847 the United States government dis- 
patched an expedition to Palestine, lor the purpose of 
making researches in and around the Dead Sea, This 
remarfeble bodyof water has heen aaobject of curiosity 
to the world from the remotest anticmity. The ancient 
historians, as well as modem fravellera, give such de- 
scriptions as rather excite than gratify our curiosity. 
We have already noticed this subject, 6«t it ia worthy 
of a more detailed account. 

2. The bed of this sea was once dry land, and was call- 
ed the Vale of Siddim. The cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
with others, were situated here, but these were de- 
stroyed by a fiery eruption which is supposed to have 
been of a volcanic nature, in the lime of the patriarch 
Abraham. Ever since this catastrophe the spot has 
been occupied by a lake of exceedin^y salt and bitter 
water, abounding with bitumen. The neighborhood of 
the Dead Sea is a barren desert, exposed to the inroads 
of the wild Bedouin Arabs, in consequence of which 
tew travellers have ventured to risk their lives in that 
quarter. 

3. The esploring party appointed by the American 
government embarked in the Supply, a small ship of 
war or store-ship, under the command of Lieutenant 
Lynch. They sailed from New York in Novemtier 
1847, and on the 15th of February following arrived at 
Smyrna. Here Lieutenant Lynch left his ship, and 
went in an Austrian steamboat to Constantinople, tor 
the purpose of getting permission of the Turkifii gov- 
ernment to make the proposed exploration in Palestine. 
Such a permission is called by the Turks ^firman, and 
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TsOi) EXPEDETJON TO THE DEAD SEA. \ 

i Lieutenant Lynch waited upon the Sultan to make aft- ? 
i pUcatioa for it. i 

\ 4. He was conducted through various apartments and i 
i galleries oi" the palace, filled with Turkish officers, who i 
i sat gravely smoking their pipes, and at last came to J 
1 a hall moat gorgeoasly furnished with rich carpets, > 
i splendid divans, and tables. A magnificent chandelier, J 
J dl crystal and gold, hung from the ceiling, and at one ( 
1 end of the hall was suspended a crimson velvet curtain J 
j embroidered and fringed with gold. Behind this curtain > 
S sat the Sultan. | 

I 5. He received the Lieutenant with civility. The i 
i latter presented him in the name of the President of the { 
I United States with some hooks and prints describing t 
i the North American Indians. The Sultan examined J 
i them and complimented tlie Americans on their progress J 

< in civilization. The,^rmaM was granted, and the Sul- < 
\ tan behaved throughout ia the politest manner. J 
> 6. Lieutenant Lynch then rettirned to Smjma, and i 
i sailed in the Supply to Beyrout in Syria, and from S 

< thence to St. John d'Acre, in Palestine, where the expe- i 
\ dition began their march inland. They carried tents v 
i Co encamp in, and two small boats called the Paimy i 
} Mason and Fanny Skinner, which were designed for the > 
i navigation of the Dead Sea. Crowds of ragged Arabs V 
J collected round them at their outset. These stole the \ 
\ copper tliole-pins from the boats, imagining tliey were i 
\ gold. The Yankee sailors drove away the ijiieves at i 
i the point of the bayonet. V 
\ 7. Before the expedition was well on its way, the \ 
i Turkish governor came to the Lieutenant with an i 
i aJarming story of the hostile Arabs on the banks of the J 
J Jordan, who, he said, would assuredly rob and murder > 
\ every man who fell into their hands. He was of opinion S 
i that the expedition could not proceed in safety without j 

a guard of one hundred soldiers, which he was willing to J 

1 j-pp 20,000 piastres, or about 800 dollars. i 

' e Americans knew this was only a trick to ex- J 




with the Siiltdn. 6. How did the J 

- 7. WhFit was the conduct of j 

i Lieutenant Lynch reply to J 
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t money, and they lauffhed at him. Lieutenant i 
{ Lynch showed him hia revolvers, and a sword with pis- > 
{ to) barrels attached to the hilt. The governor siiid it J 
13 " the devil's invention." The Lieutenant told him, i 
h^e have fifteen men with many of thrae swords and J 
i pistols, one great gun, a blunderbuss, a rifle, fourteen i 
J carbines with bayonets, and twelve bowie-knife pistols— J 
S Do you not think we can go down the Jordan?'' The j 
J governor replied, "You will, if any can." The Ameri- J 
8 thought the same, and marched onward. i 

> Somelimes the Arabs hung about them apparently J 
J watchmg a favorable moment For robbing them, but a \ 
i vigilant witch was kept by the travellers, and the ex- i 
I pedition reached the Sea ot^ Galilee in safety. The hffls J 
( round it were covered with corn-fields and flower-gar- i 
i dens Ragged peasants were ploughing in the flelds, J 
S but not a tree nor house was to be seen. By the side S 
J of a fountain on the road side irom Jerusalem to Damas- i 
. they saw a company of Christian piigrims with J 
( their horses waiting their turn to drink. At a distance i 

> beyond the sea were the mounlains oFBashan. I 
S 10. At the town of Tiberias, on the banks of the lake, J 
{ the Americans obtained accommodations from the chief i 
i rabbi of the Jews. They launched their two boats and J 
j hoisted the American flag lor the first lime in the world, \ 

fon the Sea of GJiililee. Another boat was purchased i 
the natives, and named the " Uncle Sam." This little \ 
i fleet sailed along the coast, while the remainder of the i 
i expedition proceeded by land. > 

> U, Theypassedmanyrivers.andatlengthcametotlie J 
i spot where the river Jordan runs out of the lake. Here J 
I they encamped. They had two American tents, one t 
! Arab, and one Egy_ptian,of many differentcolors — white, i 
J green, blue and crimson. In the soft and mellow light i 
J of the moon the scene was very beautiful. ° \ 

13. Many wild and savage-looking Arabs were found J 
i dwelling on the banks of the Jordan, but they did not J 
i molest the travellers. A very strict watch was kept by i 
i the Americans. Every one lay down to sleep with hia > 
i arms beside him and his cartridge belt on. Watchfires \ 
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vere kept buriiing, and their light often ahone on 
■uinsof villages where the peasaDt had been driven from J 
lia home by the Bedouin rohbers. 
, 13. Aa they proceeded down the stream they r.,„. , 
i with many otwtacles from the rocks, and at length the J 
i Uiicle Sam foundered. The other hoala being made of i 
i copper, survived these dangers. Fields of wheat and > 
J barley were seen around, without a human being, c" ~ 
t lent, or hut in eight of them. 



CHAPTER. LXXXVI, 

THE BEDOUIN ARABS— THE DEAD SEA. 

1. At length they came in sight of an encampment J 
1 of black tents, and several Arabs advanced to meet them, J 
J bearing a tuned spear which is a symbol of the presence J 
) of the sheik. The Americana entered one of Uie tents, > 
i where they were regaled with coffee and pipes. Little 

i naked Arab boys and ^Is were tumbling aDout in the 
i grass. The tents were thirh^ or forty in number, and i 
i made of coarse goats-hair cloth. The Arabs entertained > 
I their visitors with boiled rice and butter, which is th 
Dmmon food of these people. 

2. Many encampments of this sort were met in tb 
assage down the Jordan, and the Arabs everywher_ , 
rowded round the travellers with the greatest ourioBity. J 

{ Near Jericho they met a great crowd of pilgrims. It' 
{ before daylight in the morning, and tJie Americans w 
i sleeping quietly in their tents, when they were aroused { 
i by the mtelligence of the approach of a disorderly troop J 
i ol strangers. Rising in haste, they beheld thoasands of > 
\ lorchlighfs with a dark mass beneath, moving rapidly \ 
» ""er the hills. They struck their tents vrith precipita- < 
m, and removed out of the way. ! 

3. A few momenta after, the whole crowd of pilgrims J 
J rushed by, men, women, and children, i 
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i mels. horses, mules and donkeys, in a tumialtuoua mass, J 
i Jike the fugitives of a routed army. The Americans i 
I would have been trampled under foot, hut for their > 
t friends, the Bedouin Arabs, who mounted their steeds i 
i and Ibrmed a Une round them. But this was only the i 
i advanced guard of a great army of pilgrims, who about i 
i two hours aiterward, just as the day was dawning, 
i made their appearance on the crest of a high ridge, in 

< one tumultuous throng. 

i 4. They were all hunting toward the Jordan in the 
i wild haste of a disorderly rout. People of all nations 
i were mixed together, Syrians, Egyptians, ArmenianSj 
s Russians, Poles, and persons from almost every part of 
J Europe, Asia, and even America, Men, women, and 
i children of every age and hue, and in every variety of 
J dresa, talking, screaming and sliouting in Edl languages. 
i Many of the women and children were suspended in 
i baskets and cages from the backs of camels, donkeys, 
i and horses. All eyes were stretched toward the Jordan, 

> and heedless of all obstacles, they hurried eagerly for- 

> ward, dismounted and stripped off their clothes, rushed 
\ down the bank and threw themselves into the stream. 

\ 5. Bachoneplungedhimselforwasdippedby anotker J 
J three times below tie surfiice, in honor of the Trinity, 
J and then filled a bottle with the water. Many of them 
i cut branches &om the trees on the banks, dipped rtiem 
V in the water, and bore them aivay as memorMs of their 
1 visit. The number of pilgrims was estimated at eight 
i thousand. 

> 6. When the Americans reached the Dead Sea, they 
S found it to present a dismal spectacle. The banks were 

< desolate. The mountains surrounding it seemed like 
i iron. The water of tlie sea was of so sharp a saltness, 
J that it caused a prickly sensation wherever it touched 

> the skin. The scene around was one of unmixed desola- 
\ tion. The air was tainted with sulphurous exhalations, 
J No vegetation was to be seen ; nothing met the view 

i but barren mountaina frag-ments of towb blackened by > 

> sulphur, and a sea of darli and heavy waters, with a 
i few dead trees upon its margin, 

1 the Jotdun? 6. How did tlie 
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7, The boats coasted along and made e 

> to die depth of the water, the nature of the soil o 
J banks, &c. At a place called Usdum, which ia supposed i 
J to be the same wifli ancient Sodom, they saw a great rock J 
J called Lot's Wife. This is a lofty, round pillar of solid J 
i salt, capped with limestone. The upper or rounded part \ 

> is about forty feet high ; this rests on a sort of f"™rpe 
J destal about sixty feet above the level of the sea. Thi 

J is, doubtless, the pillar mentioned by Josephos, who says, j 
i " Lot's wife was changed into a pillar of salt which re- ! 

> mains to this day, for I have seen it." Some of the { 
J early Christian writers also mention this curiosity. 
\ 8. No fish of any sort were fbundinthewatersofthe { 
J Dead Sea. A large body of wild Arabs came up 1 
i American party, brandishing their lances, clubs 
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guns. Lieutenant Lynch advanced to meet them, and 
drew a line upon the ground, telling them if they cross- 
ed it they would he fired upon. This intimidated them, 
and instead of robbing, they lell to begging. Some food 
and tobacco were given to' them, which they chose to 
accept, peaceablj^, rather than run the hazard of en- 
countering American rifles, 

9. The expedition, after having ascertained that there 
was no further discovery of great interest to be made in 
the Dead Sea, bade adieu to those gloomy waters, and 
took the rout to JerueaJem. They made eipiorations 
in the city and the neighborhood, which gave occasion 
to the inhabitants to aay, " The Franks are preparing 
to take possession of the Holy City." On their ap- 
proach to a village in which were the ruins of a Chns- 
tian Church, an old Arab cried out, " O ye Mahome- 
tans ! come forth and see the Christians searching for 
treasure concealed by their forefathers in this country." 

10. During the latter part of the journey, many of the 
travellers were taken ill with a peculiar disease which 
seems to have attacked almost every one who has ven- 
tured to explore the hanks of the Dead Sea, and which 
is probablj^ occasioned by the nosious exhalations which 
arise from its waters. On then: return to Beyrout, one of 
them died. _ The party were compelled to leave this 
place speedilv, as the physicians assured them there 
could be no hope of their recovering as long as they 
remained there. They accordingly embarked at Bey- 
-— t, and in December, 1848, arrived in the United 
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_ _ _ ! compieheiided i 

{ those East India islands inhabited by the genniue Maliy i 

i tribes, as Java, Borneo, Celebes, eind olhera m their S 

} neighborhood. Some of these islands have also other j 

ices of men dwelling in them, but the Malays are 

* Oc«anica condsts of ihs numerous groups of lalandB ir 
J Padfie Ocean. 

It is dlvidad Inlo the Aeioifc Islands, or Malaysia, Austraiasitt, \ 
and Polvneaia. Most of theae are within the tropics, and have 
warm cUmates, Many are exceedingly prollGc, yielding rich 

Chapteb LXXXVIl. -Questlme.-l. Describe Malaysia. 
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moat important, and give these islands their prominent 
'. characteristics. The peninsula of Malacca is also re- 
; yarded by some as coining within the division of Malay- 
sia. The islcmds are otlen called the Indian Archipelago. 
3. Java, the most important of these, is six liundred 
miles in length, and very jjopulous and fertile. From 
whence came its first inhabitants, it is impossible to say, 
as the early history of Uie island is completely !ost. 
There are remains of ancient temples, palaces, and royal 
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Polynesia eompriees llie nume 

ho east of Malaysia and Auatrali. 

Among these groups, the principal 



2. Java. IlB early Mstory. anliquilles, &c. 
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tomba numerous statues of etone and bi 
graved inscriptions, which at this day point 



vitli e 



the cap- : 
ital cities and town's of native states. : 

3. The inhabitants were pagans and idolaters till the 
fitteenth century, though many Mahometan emigrants 
from the continent of India had settled among tJiem. 
At length about the year 1470, these emigrants were 
sufficiently numerous to effect a political and religious 
revolution in the island. Many of them were persons 
who had travelled and become familiar with the man- 
ners of other nations ; ali were superior in intelligence 
to the native Javanese, and were therefore capable of 
acting, in combination, for a great end. 

4. These men were actuated by a religious zeal, and 
at length found an ambitious, persevering and able 
leader, under whose guidance they overthrew the native 

Sincea and made themselves masters of the country, 
aving subdued it, the next work of the conquerors was 
to propagate the Mahometan religion, which proved to 
he no difficult task, as the pagamsm of tlie aborigines 
was a religion which never took strong hold of the ima- 
gination, and was already on the decline. 

5. The most active and distinguished of the leaders in 
the work of conversion are known by the name of the nine 
Sitauhtmana, or apostles, of whom as many fabulous and 



Hne MuleraJie, Friendly. Society, Marquesas, and Sandwich 
Isles Moal of them are fruitful, and yield the breaii-frul', plan- 
tain, banana,, coooanut, with citrons, oranges, pin*.apple8, and 
other tropical producilons The natives are of the Malaj' race, 
thouah rendered gentle by a soft climite 

The Sandwich lalands are narucuhrfy interesting, as the 
people ha* e been inverted to Christianity and civilization by 
ihe American in -sionancs Hon)lulu on the Island of Oahu, 
is the eapiial and contains sit Ihousind Inhabitants, mostly 
natives On these islandfi are chun-hes, books, newspapers, 
magazines, and printing offices , and in the port of the capital, 
foreign vessels are always to be seen 



3. What is said of the 



r"vo'lalSn''d'id' they effect 1 What religion 
■,1 B. What were the Susuhunans? Whai 
r real characterl What is said of the Ja- 
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puerile tales are related as of the European monlis in J 
the dark ages. They eeem to have been a body of ad- > 
venturers who traded in religion as well as merchandise, J 
and were remarkably characterized by the petty c«nning j 
Vfhich belongs to travelling pedlars. The Javanese eat- i 
tans were generally tyrannical and unscrupulous in shed- > 
ding biood. Their history is little more than a series V 
of wars, massacres, and a^assi nations. \ 

6. The Portuguese were the first Christian nation \ 
that formed settlements in thte island, but they were es- i 
pelled by the Dutch, as we have related elsewhere. > 
The Dutch Jipw hold the sovereignty of Jav^ though \ 
many of the native princes exercise an almost mdepen- i 
dent Bway within tlieir own limits, or merely paying i 
tribute and homage to tlte Dutch government. J 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII, 

CELEBES ITS LEGENDS. 

.. Celebes is a large islandof a very irregular 
p. two moat important tribeB inhabiting it aM 

> Macassars and Bugis ; their history is quite as un 

> asthatof the Javanese. The Macassars have a tradition i 
i to the following effect. On a certain time, ailer tJie death \ 
i of four kings, a teaiftifiil woman adoraed with a chain \ 
i of gold, descended frani heaven and was acknowledged i 
I hnj the MacaBsars for their queen, under the name of i 
I ThcTnanoerong — which signifies one descended from J 
J heaven, i 

2. The king of Bantam, in Java, heard the report of J 
t the descent on earth of this celestial beauty, and imme- ■ 
i dialely went to Celebes to demand her in marriage, al- : 
i though he had already a wife. His suit was granted, i 
i and by this celestial spouse he had a eon of such surpris- ■ 
( ing qualities, that he could both talk and walk a; 



Chapteb LXXXVilf,- 
inhabitanla. .Whal ttadlilon h 
was done by ihs king of Kannii] 



—I. Describe Celebes, lis i 
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as he was born ; but he was very much deformed in 1 

3. Whenhegrewup,hebroke the gold chajn which his ; 
mother had brought from heaven, in consequence of ; 
which die immediately vajiished into the clouds in com- . 
pany with her husband, taking with her one half of the : 
chain, and leaving the other half and the empire tu her ; 
Bon. The Macassars pretend that tha chain was long 
preserved by their kings among the royal ornaments, 
till at length it disappeared, nobody knows how. 

4. The history of these people contains hardly any- 
thing but perpetual wars and petty conquests, with con- 
stant anarchy and violence. The very names of the 
sovereigns indicate the turbulence and disorder which 
characterized the state of society in the island. In flie 
native records of Celebes, the princes are usually desig- 
nated by the circumstances in which they died. The 
uncertain and wandering life which they led, and the 
want of a fixed readence, must have given rise to the 
practice of naming them from the place of their death. 

5. One prince iscalled the Throat-cutlers another. 
He who ran amuck; another, ifr who had his Mad 
cut off; another, He who wae beaten to death on Ma 
own etuir-case. One of them is described as a cannibal 
who was remarkably fond of human flesh. It is said 

: that he fattened his prisoners for the table, and cutting 
their hearts out, ate them raw, with pepper and salt ! 
Mahometanism was introduced into Celebes in the eariy 

Cof the seventeenth century. The Portuguese and 
ch were rivals for the supremacy here, but the 
, Dutch finally prevailed. 

Whal became of his father and mother and the gold cKnin 1 
Vhotissaidof the history of Itiesa people 1 E- WtiotnameB 
e given to iheir princes f What aliociliea are related of one 
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? 1. Borneo, althougli the largest island of the Eiist v 
{ Indian Archipelago, yet can scarcely be said to have a J 
i history. It has no deep bays or inlets to facilitate com- J 

> merce, and has therefore been little visited by strangers. J 
S Many settlements of Malays are established on tlie S 
i coast. The inferior is inhabited by an aboriginal negro \ 
i race, called Dyaks^ who are described as a people of \ 
S very barbarous manners. \ 
J 2. The Malay princes call theioselvea Sultans, and > 
\ observe great slate in their ceremonies. One of these v 
i chiels has conferred tlie title of Rajah of prince on Sir f 
\ James Brooke, an Englishman who has formed a settle- \ 

lern coast, near the small island of La- }■ 
J bimti, which bids fair to become a place of commercial y 
\ importance. v 

i 3. The Philippine Islands were discovered in 1531, J 

> by Magellan, a Portuguese navigator, who sailed on a i 
J voyage oi' discovery in the Spanish service, He passed > 
\ through the straits which bear his name, and was the \ 
c first European who sailed EicroBs the Pacific Ocean. He X 
\ met with only two small islands in this passage, till he J 

> reached the great cluster of the Philippines. > 
J 4. Herehewas hospitably received by Iheinhahitants j 
I of Mindanao. At another island called Zebu, he also j 
J met with a friendly welcome, and was rogarded by the i 

> natives as a person sent from heaven. But Magellan, > 
J though a man o(' genius, was deficient in prudence and J 
\ moderation, and was moreover strongly tinctured with j 
i that indiscreet religious zeal which was the characteris- ! 

tic vice of his age. J 

5. He was seized with an ardent desire to convert J 
\ the islanders to Chris IJaiiity, and was unwise enough to \ 

iscribe Borneo, Irs J 
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suppose this might be done at the expense of a few J 
ceremonies. He accordingly setup a cross in Zebu, and > 
sprinkled a little water on the King and some of his \ 
aubjecB. Having done this, he supposed he had estab- i 
lished Christianity forever in the iaiaiid. J 

6. But his efforts led to a result very different from J 
what he expected. The petty prince ot the little island J 
of Mactan, which liea opposite Zebu, happened to be a 
man endowed with a strengUi of mind above the fears 
of hie countrymen. He perceived that the Spaniards 
were not celestial beings, but were mortal men. He 
challenged Magellan to meet him in combat, and the s 
hardy adventurer, with the characteristic chivalry of his i 
time, accepted the challenge. i 

7. Piily Spaniards in armor marched to battle against i 
> a host of islanders. Thev were decoyed into a marsh > 
\ where they were compelled to fight up to Iheir necks i 
t in water. Magellan was killed, witii six of his com- 

6 anions. The rest saved themselves by a precipitate 
ight. 

8. The people of Zebu were now convinced that > 
their visitors were men, and they soon began to suspect t 
that they were dangerous invaders. The king devised J 
treacherous schemes to cut them off, but the Spaniards J 
escaped from the island, and aller visiting various others > 
in this quarter, returned to Spain. J 



CHAPTER XC. 



■ New Holland is 
phers termed s 
island in Ihe world. 
Little is known of the interior, but it appears to be very i 



Chapteh XCI— Ques/tons.— 1. Describe New Holland. Its \ 
inhabiisnis. 
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> deficient in rivers. The whole territory is dry, and het- i 
i ter adapted fo pasturing sheep and cattle than to agri- { 
i culture. The native inhabitants are negroes in the low- i 
i est state of savage lite. They have little but the J 
i gilt of speech to raise them above the rank of oraug- i 
i oTitanga. > 
i 2. Tie Spaniards and Portuguese were the first dis- S 
i coverere ol' this part of the worR though the date of J 
i this eveat cannot be precisely fixed. The Dutch after- i 
i wards made discoveries here, and called the country > 
i New Holland. In 1777, Captain Cook visited the east- > 
i ern coast, and took possession of it in the name of the \ 
J king of England. lie named this part of tlie country j 
i New South Wales. J 

> 3. In 1788, the British government determined to send > 
? their convicted felons to^aquarter. Tbeyaccordingly i 
i established a colony at Port Jackson, near Botany Bay, j 
i Prora this point, the settlements have extended in every i 

> quarter, till at the present day, Australia has become i 
J an important part of the British colonial empire. ' 
i 4. Van Diehan's Land was at first supposed k 
i a part of New Holland, but it vras afterwards found to i 
J be a separate island. The first settlement was made i 
i here in 1803, since which tjme the colonizafjon of the { 
i island has rapidly increased. The natives are of tl 
i same general character widi those of New Holland, c 
i if possible, still more barbarous. They cannot evE_ 
i catch a fish, or make a canoe to cross a river, but know J 

> only enough to put together a miserable sort of ratt > 
i when they have a stream of water to pass. 
I 5. New Guinea or Papda is a very large island n. ... 
J New Holland, but it has been so httle ex^ored by voy- I 

> agers, that the greater part is leas known to os than the > 
i interior of Africa or Asia. From what has been seei 
J of it, this island appears to be one of the finest spots ol 
i territory on the face of the globe. The few navigator 
J who have sailed along tlie coast have observed ranges \ 
i of mountains swelling up behind each other, their sum- ] 
i raits rising in the most picturesque and varied forms J 
i and clothed with immense pine forests, j 



5. DeecribB New Guinea. How m 
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6. The inhabitants of New Guinea are negroes of i 
very ievocious manners, hot more civilized than the New > 
Hollandere. The Malaya of Borneo and Celebna Ire- i 
qviently land here and carry away the natives for slaves, i 
This h'aa rendered tliem hostile to all strangers, so that i 
the vojTigeTS who touch upon the noast are compelled i 
to be carefully on their guard. There ia no European < 
setllemcnt in New Guinea, except a small one eatab- i 

ihed by the Dutch in ]828, at Turaa Bay. i 



CHAPTER XCr. 
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rated by a narrow strait, in the southern pi__ _. . 

Pauific. The Dutch navigator, Zasraan, first discov- 
ered them in 16'12, and they were supposed to form 
a single island till 1769, when Captain Cook sailed 
through the strait which divides Jhem, aad gave it his 

3. But the Dutch and the English found the natives 
fierce and inhospitable. Captain Cook's men, in a ^ 
quarrel, killed lour of them, hut the islanders fought i 
with great bravery. A little afterwards, a French ship i 
touching here, was received with kindness, but the i 
commander treacherously repaid this hospitality hy i 
seizing and carrying off one of the chiefs. i 

4. Three years afterwards, the New Zealanders i 
avenged theiifselvcs. Another French vessel ari'iving i 
here, the natives inveigled them on shore by a show of > 
confidence, and captured twenty-seven of their officers i 
and crew, whom they killed and devoured. In 1773, J 
ten more Frenchmen met with the same fate. After J 
this, the New Zealanders became less hostile to stran- i 
gers, and were visited by many ships, with the crewe J 
of which they carried on a friendly intercourse. 

5. But in 1809, they committed another terrib 
sacre upon a very slight provocation, slaughtering a J 
whole ship's crew of nearly seventy persons. Notwith- i 
standing tnis discouragijig calamity, the endeavors oi" the { 
Europeans to maintain an intercourse with the ni ' 
were persevered in, and at length their enmity \s 
tar subdued that the English formed settlements i. 
country. 

6. These settlements have rapidly augmented of late I 
years, and New Zealand is now one of the most im- l 

; portant of the British colonies, receiving yearly large { 
numbers of emigrants from the mother countrv. The > 
American whale ships also resort to tliese isfemds for J 
supplies. Their chief rendezvous is the Bay of Isl- 



3. How did [he nativea behave to foreigners? 4. What haP" > 



pened 
. IB09 7 
: of Nei 
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. The natives of New Zealand, although Iheir coun- 
i try lies near New Holland, are very different from their 
i stupid neighbors. They belong to that Malay race 
i which is spread over the whole of Polynesia. They are 
{ tall and well-formed, with large black eyes. They are 
intelligent, have made some progress in tiie aiis oi' life, 
and are united into a certain form of political society. 
8. Although thej' have, at times shown violent pas- 
sions, and a sanguinary, revengeful spirit, yet, in theii- 
recent intercourse with the British settlers, Uiey appear 
to be exceedingly gentle and tractable and easily gov- 
i erned. The work of conversion to Christianity goes on 
J rapidly among thera, and the odious habite of savages 
J disappear with their gods and idols. Their hitherto un- 
t cultivated intellect has been found to be of a high order. ] 
in their commercial dealings, they exhibit n 7. 
acutenete which would be remarkable even in I 
i ropeans. 



CHAPTER XCII. 



KSIA — THE SOCIETY ISLANDS^OTA- 



1. The name ofPoJ^ma,signif)^ng "Many Islands," i 

a given to the great mass oi' islands in the Pacific > 

Ocean. They are mostly small, but are spread i 

m immense extent of the surface of the globe. 

J cording to the belief of some naturalists, ^ey are 

S fragments of a great continent, which was broken up by J 

e terrible convulsion in the inferior of the globe. In i 

\ general, they are very fertile and covered with vegeta- 1 

> tion. Some are lofty and mountainous; others are flat ! 

> being formed entirely of coral, which ia the work of J 
5 insects. The bread-fruit tree, cocoa-nut tree, ; 

( banana^ and other tropical fruits, are found in the Poly- 
nesian Islands. 

7. Describe the New Zealand natives. Whal is iheir present > 
i condition 1 

a XClI.—Qvcstions.-~l. Describe Polynesia. V 
i theory is enlettained of (lie formaUon of these isUndsf 
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i 2. The Society Islands, a few years ago, excited a i 
J higher inlerest than any otJier group in the South Sea, J 
\ though they are now regarded as less important than i 
i the Sandwich group. The Society Islands are not s 
i large, but they are the most beautiful and fertile ol* all i 
' '' " ' ■■" 'is of the Pacific. \ 




Ttt Bamma Tree. S 

3. Otaheite, or Tahiti, is the largest and the finest, i 

This island was first discovered by Uie Spanish naviga- 1 

tor Q,uiros, who gave it the name of Sagittaria. It \ 

was sooD, however, forgottea, and waa re-discoveted by > 

i Captain WaOis, an Englishman. It was first thorough- 

i ly explored by Captain Cook, during his first voyage in ■ 

i 1769. The Enelish were enchanted with the beautiful ] 

> scenery of the island, the fruitfulneas of its fields, and tl 
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, amiable and engaging manners of ifs inhabitants. We 
; must add that their morals were, at the same ume, ver>- 
* dissolute. ,^ r 

4. The English discoverers did not attempt to form 
any settlement here, but some years after Cook's visit, 
the London Mwsionary Society determined to undertake 
the conversion of the natives to Chrietianity. In 1797 a 
company of miasionariea proceeded to Otaheite m the 
ship Daft commaii.led by Captain Wilson. They re- 
mained ten or twelve years in the island without makmg 
a single convert, though the natives treated them well 
and fctened to their sermons. In 1808 most of the mis- 
lell Otaheite for the neighboring island of 
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5. Shortly after this, an aceidenfal ei 
f ed them in their deaigns. Pomare, the Idng of Olaheite, , 
I was driven from the island bya rebellion of his subjects ! 
i and took refuge in Eimeo. In his distress he listened to i 
i the exhortationa Bud advice of the missionaries, and be- t 
i came a Christian. Many of the chief men of Eimeo J 
I followed his example, and the whole island finally aban- f 
t doned its ancient superstitioi^ ' 

I 6. Pomare was invited back to Otaheite by a body of i 
1 his adherents. His first attempt was unsuccessful ; but in I 
J 1815 he completely defeated the Pagan army of tlie > 
S rebels, and regained possession of tlie whole island. J 
i Having done tlus, he demolished all the temples and al- ; 
t tars, and set up the chief idol for a post in his kitch- • 
{ en as a mark of degradation. During his lifetirae he i 
i supported Christianity, and this policy was ci 
i ued by his sister Aimata who succeeded him o 
i tlirone. 

i 7. The king who succeeded Airaata took an oafli of \ 
i fidelity to the English missionaries on his accession, and i 
i was anointed and crowned by them. So lofty was the > 
J conception of the missionary character in the minds of J 
{ the natives, that many of them believed the king of J 
I Great Britain was a missionary. * 

> 8. The Otaheitans have now spacious churches, i 

i which Ihe natives meet tor religious worship decently J 
i dressed and with a serious and reverential air. Their J 
J religion, however, has still a strong savor of paganism, i 
i They pay too much regard to formalities, and they ven- J 

> erate tneir Bibles in some degree rather as household S 
\ gods and the means of mysterious protection, than e 

* -lurcea of instruction. 

9. Great numbers of the islanders have abandon- I 

> ed their old reUgion without adopting the new. This > 
i class of persons bears the whimsical n; ' ■ - ■ 

5. What happened to Pomarel How did ,v .i...^ , 

sionariea? 6. What suoceaa hnd Pomare in recovering Ota- I 
heite! What did he do for Christianity? What was done by > 
hissiBlert 7. Whs I by the successor of Aimata'; What idea 
had the Otaheitans of the miSBionary character'; 8. What [s 
i Ihe present state of the Otaheitans? What is the charMterof 
J their religion 1 What do tiiey think of the Bible 7 9. Who are 
{ the oicri oulis ? What is said of the native population ? 
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CHAPTER XCm. 



1. These islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean, and 
have acquired great importance in recent times by the 
civilizalion of the inhabitants, and the establiehtnent of 
European and American settlera among them. _ They 
were probably visited by early Spanish navigators, 
though no wntten accounts exist of these discoveries. 
The natives have traditions of these early visitors, and 
Captain Conic found articles of iron here which had ev- 
idently been left by European ships. 

2. This navigator lirst saw the Sandwich Islands in 
January 177B. The appearance of the ships from the 
island of Kaui, stmclt the natives with astonishment. 
They asked one another, " WluU are these great things 
with branches ?" Some replied, " It is a forest which 
has vwaed into the sea." This excited in them the 



. inoes to examine the won- 
drous machines : Oiey returned and reported that the 
ships had abundance of hon, which filled die native with 
joy, for they prized this metal highly. Those who visited 
the ships described the Enghshmen in thk manner. 
" Their foreheads are white, their eyes are bright ; they 
have rough outsides i their speech isunknown, and their 
heads are homed like the moon." The natives sup- 
posed the hats to be a part of their heads. 



Chapteh XCIII.-Quc3(«)ns,— 1. When were the Sandwich 
Islands first disoOTered ^ What did Captain Cook find here 
2. What did the natives say when tliey saw ttie ships 1 J. Wti 
WBB done by the chiefsl How did the natives describe tl 
EnglLsti 1 
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4. The report of the great quantity of iron seen on 
board the ships, excited the cupidity of tJie chiefs, and 
one of their warriors volunteered to seize it, aaying, " I 
will go and talie itj as it is my business to plunder." He 
went and in the attempt was fired upon and killed. 
Notwitbetandiny thisj a friendly intercourae was estab- 
lished with the inhabitants of Kaui, and the news spread 
to the neighborinff islands that strangers had arrived 
who were gods indeed. 

5. It was said thev had loose skins, fmeaning their 
clothes,) volcanoes belching fire burned out dieir moutha 
(tobacco pipes,) and in their sides they had doors, (pock- 
ets,) which went lar into their bodies, into which they 
thrust their hands and drew out knives, iron, beads, 
cloth, nails and everything else ! When Captain Cook 
landed on Owhyhee or Hawaii, ten or fifteen thousand 
men collected to see and worship him, for he was re- 
garded as the chief divinity of the ceieatiai visitants. 

6. Heralds announced his approach and opened the 
way for his progress. A vast throng gathered round him : 
others more fearful gazed from behind stone walls, from 
the tree-tops, or Irora behind the corners of the houses. 
The moment he approached, they either bid them- 
selves or covered their faces with great apparent awe, 
while those nearer prostrated themselves on the earth 
in the deepest humility. As soon as he had passed, all 
unveiled themselves, rose and followed him. 

7. A variety of ceremonies took place, in which Cook 
was worshipped as a divinity. Afterwards whenever 
he landed, a priest attended him and regulated the re- 
ligious ceremonies which were celebrated in his honor. 
Captain Cook took advantage of this delusion of the na- 
tives, and caused the whole island to be taxed to furnish 
provisions for his ships. 



1 6, 7. How was Cspljin Cook 



J 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 



DEATH OP CAPTAIN ( 



The decepljon which Captain Cook pmclised up- 

ndera in allowing them to believe him a god, 

h ufrh t was profitable for a time, turned out very 

11 f unately for hiia in tbe end. He first offended the 

natj e by tearing down the wooden work of one of their 

np s f r fuel, and carrying off their idols along with 

The natives then began to quarrel with the crews, 

and when one of the English died and was brought 

on shore to be buried, their faith in the divine origin of 

the strangers was considerably shaken. 

2. Captain Cook and his companions had now be- 
come common objects among tJiem, and the awe with 
which they were at first regarded, rapidly diminished. 
The voracious appetites of me English threatened the 
islanders with a famine. The crews had arrived lean 
and hungry, they were now fat and sleek — but yet 
quired daily an enormous supply of pi ' ' 
natives sigmfled by earnest signs to their trouoiesome 

visitora, their wishes that they would depart from their 
island. 

3. Cook told them he would sail on a certain day. 
The glad tidings soon spread, and the rejoicing people 
at the command of their chief, prepared a farewell pre- 
sent of food, cloth and other articles, which in quantity 
and value Car exceeded anything which they had pre- 
viously offered. These gifte were, all taken on board 
the ships and nothing given in recompense. It is not 
surprising Oiat the islanders were in bad humor. 

4. Th' ships sailed, but unfortunately for Captain 
Cook, hifi ship sprung her foremast in a gale of wind, 

. which obliged him to return to Hawaii at the end of a 



The 



Chaftbr XCIV. — Q,ueslions. — 1. What was the coneequeoce > 
if CaptaiQ Cook'a deceiving ihe natlvesl How did he ofTeod i 
.liem '? 2. How was their regard Tor him lessened ^ Wliat Is } 
mid of the consnmption of food by Ihe Ennlish t 3. What 
iteaent did the natives make them? i. Why did tl " 
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week. On approaching the shore the sc 
striking -contrast to that eihihited on the urst visn. in- , 
stead of seeing the beach thronged with Ihouaands ol' ', 
men, and the waters covered with canoes, they found not ; 
a native to bid them welcflme. ; 

5. A boat was sent ashore to inquire the cause, and - 
returned with the inforaiatioo that the king was away ', 
and had left the bay under a strict iaboo^ which is a sort : 
of religious embargo prohibiting a certain space of terri- 
tory from being entered by any human being. The fact 
was that UieBudden re-appearanceof the shipshad alarm- 
ed the natives, who were now afraid of being eaten out of 
house aiid home by these insatiate guests, who devoured 
all the productions of their fields, without paying tor 
anything. The islanders were also highly exasperated 
by the rude andinsultingbehaviorof the English in pol- 
luting their sacred places and showing no regard to their 
religious feelings. 

6. Notwithstanding these things, Captain Cook suc- 
ceeded in renewing his intercourse with the natives, 
but the latter evinced none of their former cordiality and 
good will. Q,iiarrel9 soon arose. A native was killed 

, by a shot from the ships. The English on shore were 
; attacked and driven to their boats by showers of atones, 
■ and in the night one ol' the ship's boats waa stolen. Ca,p- 
> tain Cook went on shore the next day to recover the 
I boat, and was killed by one of the natives, who stabbed 
; him in the back with a dagger. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 




1. The death oi Captain Cook although occasioned J 
altogether by his own imprudence caused an unfavor- i 
able impression of the char-ictcr of thoRe islanders to J 
prevail in Europe and Amen a People without fully S 
compreheudinff the causes oi that catastrophe believed V 
the natives to lie a cruel race of savages diaposed ' 
commit atrocities upon strangers The consequence w 
that for many years no nhips \entured to touch upon J 
their shores. J 

'. After a while they were again visited by English J 
and American vessels, and although some acts of hoatil- \ 
ity disturbed their intercourse at first, a peaceable traffic \ 
was finsilly established, and both Europeans and Amer- > 
icans settled in the principal islands. In the mean time, J 
the islanders had been making efforts to raise them- j 
selves to the level of European arts and civilization. J 

3, Kamahama, one of their kings, about the year > 
: 1794 began to build ships and form a navy. He also i 

Chapteb XCV. — QuisUims. — 1, Wtiat was the conse- J 
nonce of llie death of Capt. Cookf 2. Wliat was done by ihe i 
Enslisli and American vessels? Whal by The isUndera? J 
3. What by Kamahflma'! Whal by Riho Ritiol J 
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i disciplioed a body of troops in the European man 

> and erected a fort defended by cannon. His son Riiio J 
i Riho in 1819 embraced Christianity and abolished idol- S 
J atrous worship. Thfouglitheinfluence of the American i 
t miBsionariea most of the natives were converted b 

i Christianity. 

i 4. The Sandwich Islands have now a regular gov- ! 
J emment modeled after the fashion of the European raon- ' 
\ archies, and a regular code of laws in the native tongue \ 
J and English, printed at Oahu, for that island has no"- ' 

> printing pressea, bookstores and newspapers, like a tow 

> of the United States. Its chief town Honolulu, is tl] 

i most thriving commercial mart in Polynesia, and is r; ^ 
J pidly augmenting in population. Great numbers of j 
i American whale-shipa are always to be found in '- 

> harbor. , 
$ 5. But although civilization, traffic and the arts have i 
\ been introduced into these islands^ the native population 

i has much diminished and there is every reason to be- 

> lieve that the oridnal inhabitante will totally disappear, J 
i and be replaced by a population composed chieliy of j 
V settlers from the United States and their descendants. ' 
J 6. The French have made strong efforts to introduci 

J the Catholic religion into these islands, and at one timi 

> they had a body of Jesuits busy in attempting to prose- I 
S lyte the natives. But in 1831 they were expelled hy | 
\ tiie king Kuakini. Withinafewyearsthe French have i 
J renewed their endeavors to obtam influence in the isl- J 
i ands, and their ships of war have committed hostilities i 

> here, and attempted to domineer over the government. > 
\ 7. It is probable, however, that the government of the i 
\ United States will interfere to protect the islanders ir 

J case the French make any serious attempts to subju 

> gate them, as the interests of American commerce re 

i quire that the neutrality of the Sandwich Islands should i 
\ be preserved. 

i 4. Whatgovernment eiistain theSandwEchlalandsl What 

> lawsf What is said of Honolulu 1 6. What of ihe native pop- 
l ulaiion? 6. What have the French done in ihcao islands? 

> 7. What will the United S latea probably do 1 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 
pitcairn's island. 

1. Pitcaihn's Island is a very email and solitary- 
spot, situated at a distance trom all the large groups m 
the Pacific ; but it is deserving of notice for ila singular 
history. It had no inhabitants previous to its discovery 
by European ships, but is at present inhabited by a very 
intei«8ting race o!' people. The story ol" its population t 

2. TheBritish government being desirous of cultivat- 
ing the bread-fruit in the West India islands, despatched, * 
in the year 1789, Captain Bligh in the ship Bounty to 
Otaheite, to procure a large number of the plants of 
that tree tor this purpose. These were obtained, and 
the Bounty sailed on her return to tie Atlantic. Cap- < 
tjun Bush's tyrannical and oppri^sive behavior caused a 
mutiny among his crew, a number of whom, headed by 

a bold and enterprising man named Christian, took pos- 
session of the ship a few days after she had left Otaheite 
and turned the Captain with a few of the men who re- 
mained faithful to him adrift in a boat. 

3. Bligh and his companions were now in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean, vrith only a small stock of provi- 
sions, and almost entirely destitute of nautical instrn- 
ments and every article useful in thek critical condiUon. 
By persevering etlorts, however, aided by remarkable 
good fortune, they reached the island of Timor, iwar 
Java, after a voyage of unexampled hazard and sutler- 
ing. Prom this place they returned to England in 
salety. . , l i , 

4. The mutineers in the mean time, steeretl DacK to 
Otaheite, being enchanted with the loveliness and plen- 
ty of that beautiful and fertile island, and the amiable 

Chapteb KCVl —Queslims.— I. Describe Pitcalm's Isl- 
and Itg inhnbilanlB 2 What was ihe purpose of iha voyage 
ot Capt. Blight Why did tiis men mutlnyl 3. What dirt lb.- y 
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character of the inhabitants. They knew, however, 
that a long stay here would he dangerous, as ships would 
be sent from England to search for Ihem. A nurnber 
, of them, therefore, removed to the neighboring isiand 
ofToobooai. This was also an unsafe place, as Brit- 
ish vessels aometimes were known to touch here. 

5. Determining to fix themselves upon some remote 
and unsuspectea spot, they made choice of Pitcairn's 
Island, and the Bounty sailed tor this place in 1790 with 
Christian and eight others of the mutineers, accompa- 
nied by six Otaheitan men and twelve women. Thejr 
landed on the island, burnt the ship, and took up their 
abode in this lonely spot. 

6. The British frigate Pandora was sent out in pur- 
suit of the mutineers soon alter Bb'gh's return to Eng- 
land. Those of the Bounty's crew who had remained 
at Otaheite and the neighboring islands, were captured 
and carried home to England, where some of them were 
hanged. What became of Christian and his compan- 

- - known till 1809, when a Nantucket wliaie- 



Bupposed desola 
ing English. 
7. Their stor 
of the ■ 



3 touch at Pitcairn's Island, found thi 
e spot to be inhabited by people speak- 



their arrival at the island, there arose quarrels cuui...- 
them concerning their wives. These led to bloodshed, 
and Christian was killed by one of his companions. 
Others were killed after him, and at the end of ten years 
only one of the English remained alive. 

8. This man's name was Alexander, but he chose to 
call himself John Adams. He had been a wild and law- 
less character, but on finding himself lell with six wo- 
men and nineteen children, he became so impressed by 
thinking on the scenes of crime and misery which he had 
witnessed that a complete change was wrought in hie 



5. Whom did they Inks with them to Pitcairn's Island! 
What becameoflheBoiintyl 6. Whut is aaid of the Pandora 
and the mnlineers' When and by whom were the Pilcairn 
lalandara discoveredl 7. What story did they relate of Ihem- 
Bdvea? What became of Chrlslian and the English 7 7, Who 
wos tile survivor 7 What change look place in his character"? 
8. How did he succeed in reforming his companions? 
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> and this object he fully accomplished. 

> 9. The Otaheitan females proved tractable, and w 

V easily converted. The children were trained up under v 
I such instructions as he was able to impart, and became J 
i sober, industrious and moral. In this manner the rough i 
i sailor and lawless mutineer made himself the civilizer > 
{ and teacher of a happy community, such aa poets and i 

V romancers have described in their picture of the golder ' 

10. It ia pleasing to add that the Pilcaim Islanders J 
■emain lo the present day in tliis state of primeval sim- J 
s plieity and innocence, untainted by the vices, the luxu- 
I lies, the artificial wants and the social evils of the rest 
{ of the world. 



9. Whal is ihe present ci 



if ihe Piteairn Islandert 
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